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J) Vol. 70, SEPTEMBER, 1898. No. 9 


i) THE LOSS OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 


‘| [The Birkenhead troop-ship, a side-wheeled steamer, was wrecked February 26, 
(1852, by striking a pointed rock off Simon’s Bay in South Africa. Only 184 per- 
*|!'Sons were saved by the boats, out of 638 on board. | 


Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 
A) The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 
i When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 


The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock; 

Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 


And ever like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the rush of steel, 

Drifted away, disorderly, the planks, 

From underneath her keel. 


re 


Confusion spread, for, though the coast seemed near, 
Sharks hovered thick along that white sea-brink. 

The boats could hold ?—not all—and it was clear 
She was about to sink. 


“‘Out with those boats, and let us haste away,” 
Cried one, ‘‘ere yet yon sea the bark devours.” 

The man thus clamoring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours. 
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We knew our duty better than to care 
For such loose babblers, and made no reply, 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and there 
Formed us in line to die. 


There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shameful strength, unhonored life to seek; 

Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak, 


So we made women with their children go, 
The oars ply back agen, and yet agen; 

Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 


What follows why recall? The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf, 
They sleep as well, beneath that purple tide, 


As others under turf. 
Sir Francis H. Doyuz. 


AT THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


The curtain’s falling, and the lights burn low, 

So, with God’s help, I’m ready now to go. 

T’ve seen life’s melodrama, paid the price, 
Have known its loves and losses, hopes and fears, 
The laughter and the tears, 

And now, God knows, I would not see it twice. 


I’ve crossed life’s ocean, faced its blinding foam, 

But now Heaven whispers I am nearing home, 

And though a storm-tossed hull I reach the shore, 
A thing of tattered sheets and broken spars, 
Naked against the stars, 

I soon shall be at peace forevermore, 


For if again I pass these waters through, 
I know the kingdom I am sailing to. 
What boots it where [ lie?—beneath the sod, 
Or down the dark impenetrable deep, 
Where wayworn seamen sleep? 
All gates are good through which we pass to God. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS, 


Ir was a pleasure to meet in New York the Rey. J. RowE xt, of San | 
Francisco, who for nearly forty years has been the missionary of its 
Port Society. Mr. RoweEtt had been attending the 50th Anniversary 
of his class in Yale College. Notwithstanding his advanced years, | 
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“Mr. Rowe. looks as if there were plenty of work in him yet. The 
tone of his talk about seamen was hopeful, with the exception of his 
‘references to crimping and the failure of all efforts to suppress it in 
‘San Francisco. NenemIAn “set an assembly” against the wrongs 
he denounced, but he had to secure some measure of individual sym- 
pathy in order to make even a small public meeting. Just as soon as 
enough shipowners, captains, mates, seamen and others in interest. 
can individually be made properly indignant at the wrongs inherent 
‘in the present system of shipping sailors, ‘‘an assembly” will be set 
against them, and fancy can hear the rafters of the assembly-room 
‘ring with hot denunciation of that system. A man in China, who for 
twelve years has taken personal interest in British and American 
crews, writes ‘‘ Could anything be done to break through the dread- 
ful crimp, tyranny to which all sailors are subjected in New York? 
It seems to be the worst port in the world; and men cannot free 
themselves from it.” Well, something is being done; more will be 
done; the bill that passes the Senate will probably pass the next 
House ; law will do its part; then ‘‘ Vigilance Leagues” will watch 
the execution of the law, and the systematic robbery of seamen will 
have an end. Oh that sailors themselves, by the worst kind of ‘‘ con- 
tributory negligence,” would not play into the hands that throttle 
them ! 


THE editor of this Magazine feels as keenly as any one a just pride 
in the prowess of our Navy, and, if its pages say little of it, it is be- 
cause they are devoted to another cause than that of war. One result 
of his annual visits to the Naval Academy and his frequent visits to 
the Navy Yard at New York was admiration for the high training 
and character of naval officers, and for the staunch, manly look of the 
jack-tars. He is not surprised at the strategy, skill, energy and cour- 
age shown by officers and men, for to his eyes they always looked ag 
if good stuff was in them. A British naval officer, writing to the 
editor, says ‘‘ May I add a postscript to congratulate America on the 
grand doings.of her sailors, Hast and West? ‘They have done their 
work well, and are the admiration of their brother sailors in this 
country.” 


THE same British officer referred to above puts in a plea for the 
French seamen of the Bourgogne, who have been roundly denounced 
for selfishly saving their own lives and for forcing the passengers to 
drown. He says ‘‘As to the French sailors—the twenty-three who 
saved their lives in doing their plain duty as boats’ crews to save the 
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passengers—it is shameful to put upon those twenty-three sailors th 
frightful things done (if they were done) by landsmen present whe: 
the Bourgogne went down. The whole of the French officers gay 
their lives for those very landsmen, who say that the dead officer 
were wanting in coolness. It shows how ready landsmen are to believ: 
anything to the disadvantage of sailors. They forget that the vas 
majority of the crew of the Bourgogne were landsmen and not sailor: 
at all. It has yet to be found that it was even the landsmen of thi 
crew who did the shameful and atrocious deeds—if they were done 
We have our faults, serious ones, but no ‘sailor’ did the allegec 
Bourgogne deeds.” 

This warm defense has additional value from the fact that ita 
made by a British officer. It is strengthened by the finding of the 
French court, which exonerated the sailors of the foundered ship 
Just how far landsmen were mistaken for sailors by the passengers i! 
yet to be considered. It is, however, a defense founded in some degree 
on the established character of sailors in general; as if he had saic 
“sailors never do such things; therefore this story is incredible.” 
This is a just compliment and well earned by centuries of heroic deed! 
on the part of the men of the sea, and it becomes us to require severr 
proof of accusations that would weaken it. Indeed, the horror of the 
public in view of the alleged misconduct of the sailors is proof a 
least of the propriety of putting it into the category of the exceptiona: 
and unexpected. Read the poem in this number for a portrait of the 
genuine soldier and sailor. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
SKETCH OF THE YOKOHAMA MISSION. 
BY THE REY. W. T. AUSTEN. 


The year 1873 witnessed the first meeting I was introduced by Mrs 


organized effort for the benefit of 
foreign seamen in Japan. Arriv- 
ing in Yokohama in that year on 
board H. M. S. Thistle, where I 
was then serving, I found on in- 
quiry that nothing was being done 
in a regular way for the spiritual 
and moral welfare of the large 
number of seamen visiting the 
port. The first Sunday evening 
in port I attended a prayer-meet- 
ing held at the American Mission 
Home, No. 212, Bluff. After the 


Prime, the lady superintendent o: 
the Home, to Dr. W. St. Georgs 
Elliott, who very kindly promisec 
his aesistance in any effort for pro 
moting the welfare of seamen. 
During the next few days I was 
fortunate enough in obtaining the 
permission of the colonel in charg 
of the batallion of Royal Marine 
stationed at Yokohama for th« 
protection of the British residents. 
to hold a temperance meeting ir 
the camp theatre. Dr. Elliott at 


! 


| 
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my request took the chair. There 
was a good attendance and the 
“meeting was a pronounced success. 
_ Asa result of the meeting a sea- 
men’s reading-room was opened in 
aschool-room loaned for the pur- 
pose, which was fairly well sup: 
plied with magazines and papers, 
the gifts of friends interested in 
‘the movement. After my return 
from a voyage to Nagasaki it was 
decided to endeavor to raise suffi- 
cient funds by subscription to rent 
and furnish a building to be set 
apart for the use of seamen under 
the auspices of the newly organ- 
ized Yokohama Temperance Soci- 
ety. J. Tillberry, the ship’s yeo- 
man of the U. 8. S. Saco, and my- 
self, acting as a finance commit- 
tee, called on the foreign minis- 
ters, consuls and leading residents, 
and succeeded in raising about 
twelve hundred yen, besides pro- 
mises of several annual subscrip- 
tions. A suitable building was 
rented at No. 114, Creekside, the 
first manager being a discharged 
petty officer from the U.S. S. /da- 


0. 

Shortly after, at the urgent re- 

quest of Dr. Elliott and a number 
of missionaries who were deeply 
interested in the movement, I pur- 
chased my discharge from the ser- 
Vice and commenced work as sea- 
men’s missionary in connection 
with the institution. The Tem- 
perance Hall, as it was known lo- 
cally, removed after eight months 
to a newly erected and more suit- 
able building at No. 86 Church 
Street. Another building was 
erected on the adjoining lot, and 
was chiefly used as a Sailor’s Home 
under the same management. 
__ In 1880, owing to serious finan- 
cial loss in the running expenses, 
the committee decided to close 
the institution and hand the build- 
ings over to the mortgagees. 
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Shortly after this I rented one of 
the buildings and opened it for 
use as the local headquarters of my 
work for seamen, and named it 
the ‘‘Seamen’s Mission.” I de- 
cided to have no committee, but 
to give it my personal superinten- 
dence, seeking divine guidance. 
It is now in its eighteenth year, 
and has proved to be an unquali- 
fied success, and a place of much 
blessing to seamen. 

In 1882, owing to the building 
being sold, the mission moved in- 
to the adjoining one, and in 1884 
removed again to a more suitable 
location at No. 82 French Hatoba 
Street, nearer the landing place. 
On the premises there is a large 
two-storied building, the lower 
floor of which is used as a seamen’s 
free reading-room. This is well 
furnished and supplied with the 
best American and English maga- 
zines and newspapers, which are 
subscribed for and kept on file. 
There is also a good library of sev- 
eral hundred volumes, and a piano 
and twoorgans. The upper story 
is used as a dormitory and has 
twenty comfortable iron bedsteads 
with steel- woven spring mattresses 
for the use of seamen on shore 
over night from their ships. Many 
thousands of seamen have thus 
been able to avoid the low brothels 
that abound in sailor-town. 

In 1888 a large annex, 50 x 30 
feet, was added, one portion of 
which is used for religious ser- 
vices, and the remainder as a room 
for games. ‘The opening ceremony 
was presided over by Rear-Admir- 
al Alington. 

In 1896 a fine large steam-launch 
was built and dedicated by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Bicker- 
steth for the use of the mission, 
and during eighteen months was 
used by over 8,500 seamen. ‘The 
funds for building the vessel were 
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subscribed by the trustees of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SO 
CIETY, and the free-will offerings 
of sailors. Her running expenses 
are met by voluntary contributions 
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from ships visiting the port. The 
other expenses of the mission are 
chiefly met by subscriptions re- 
ceived from foreign residents. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SAILOR. 


BY ALBERT REMICK. 


(Continued from the August number.) 


I was at the mizzen-halyards 
and set them taut, then went to 
the main-halyards to set them 
taut, when the forward part of the 
ship rose in the air to a tremen- 
dous sea, then plunged down and 
into the next high sea, plunging 
her bow into the water and com- 
pletely filling the deck of the ship 
even with the rail, so that there 
was nothing visible but the masts 
and top of the cabin. The sea as 
it came over the bow was phos- 
phoric, and it looked exactly as 
though the bow of the ship was 
gone. The water came over in 
such force as to carry the man on 
the lookout, who stood in the bight 
of the fore-stay with both arms 
around either side of the stay, and 
just lifted him out of his position, 
and landed him on the water tank 
alongside of the forecastle, where, 
striking belaying pins, the poor 
fellow’s ribs were broken. He was 
an able seaman and one of our best 
men, named Sam. When found 
he was in such pain he begged to 
be thrown overboard. 

The force of water over the Lows 
filled the jibs and made such a 
weight as to make the foretop- 
gallant mast bend and draw the 
fastening off the back stay, and 
this end of the back stay came in- 
board and pounded against the 
forecastle. ‘The windows in the 


front end of tbe forecastle were 
broken in, the forecastle was flood- — 
ed, the men who had just gone be- 
low came running out, and all 
hands jumped into the rigging. 
The captain called out to know 
what was the matter forward, and 
the mate replied that the whole 
bow was gone. This frightened 
the men, who began to clamor for 
the boats. 

When the ship stopped on the 
plunge she brought up so sudden- 
ly that the masts bowed like a 
whip lash, the ship trembled all 
over and then stood still and com- 
menced to roll. The mate got the 
axes out, and when one rail ap- 
peared out of the water sent men 
along that rail to knock out the 
bulwarks, first on one side and 
then the other, and so finally the 
water was allowed to run off the 
deck. On taking soundings in the 
pump well it was found to be full, 
so that we had to keep the pumps 
going all night and far into the 
next day. 

For a few moments it seemed ag 
though the ship would go down, 
and we knew that the boats would 
be of no usein that sea. However, 
we kept to work to relieve the 
ship. Poor Sam! We put him 
in his bunk and gave him some 
landanum,—all we could do,—but 
he was not able to do a stroke of 
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work until a few days before we 
arrived in port. It was remarka- 
‘ble how docile the sailors were 
during this trial; some tried to 
pray and all looked very solemn ; 

ut all were very active to obey 
orders. 

After all was quiet, the mate 
said to me, ‘*Now, Remick, re- 
member this night and how near 
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we were to being lost, and when 
you get ashore, if any one says 
anything to you about going to 
sea again, you just recall the scene 
we have just passed through, and 
as long as there is work to be had, 
street-paving or anything else, stay 
at home, where you can be com- 
fortable.” 
(To be continued.) 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


CURIOSITIES OF QUARANTINE. 


BY THE REV. H. T 


A ship was once wrecked on 
ape Passaro, on the south-east 
point of Sicily. One man was 
drowned, the rest scrambled on 
shore, when down came ofiicial- 
dom, and the poor wretches must 
perform quarantine for ten days 
on the beach before coming into 
civilization. We were once run 
into by a French man-of-war, and 
were taken in tow and brought to 
Port Mahon, Island of Minorca. 
Before we could communicate with 
the shore we must all go down the 
harbor and enter a lazaretto on an 
island, and be fumigated by a 
pleasant kind of incense. 

That was some years ago; but 
here is a recent case, not likely to 
be forgotten. The fever-stricken 
ship Zraveller on the island of Ro- 
drigues, in February, 1897, had 
several deaths of Java fever, in- 
cluding the master and mate. The 
second mate took charge, and 
brought the ship to an anchor off 
Port Mathuria, flying signals of 
distress. No one came to their 
rescue; and Mr. Ritch, the second 
mate, decided to take his crew 
ashore. A boat was launched, and 
the two convalescent seamen with 
the master’s wife and her baby 
were lowered, together with the 
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sick men. As they approached the 
shore, the magistrate and a num- 
ber of others rushed down to the 
water’s edge and threatened to 
shoot them down if they landed, 
and the now helpless creatures had 
to row back to the ship more dead 
than alive. No assistance was sent 
in any shape. The same night 
the Jraveller broke away from her 
anchors and was carried on a reef 
and wrecked. 

Finding that something had to 
be done the Rodrigues people sent 
a boat the next morning with a 
pilot, and took off the crew and 
conveyed them to a sand island 
where there were no inhabitants, 
and kept them there for twenty- 
one days, living in huts made of 
leaves, and for three weeks they 
had only leaves to lie down upon. 
The food they sent was conveyed 
from one small boat to another, 
and then put on the beach. The 
doctor came off in about a fort- 
night, but remained in the boat 
many yards from the beach, and 
examined the shipwrecked crew 
through a pair of binocular glass- 
es! On the twenty-second day, as 
the monsoon was setting in, they 
were removed to the mainland. 

Quarantine inflicts a heavy tax 
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on commerce, on patience, and on 
profit. A large volume might be 
written on the misery inflicted on 
helpless passengers and crews by 
those in command of quarantine 
stations, and the end is not yet; 
but it is coming, for it has been 
found that prohibition does not 
prohibit. <‘‘ Of late years the ten- 
dency has all been towards modifi- 
cation, and eventually the total 
abolition, of quarantine. By a 
succession of international con- 
gresses, held particularly in refer- 
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ence to cholera, Europe has been 
gradually brought to follow the 
lead of England and Germany. 
The success of England in defend- 
ing itself from cholera in 1892 and 
1893, together with the calm reli- 
ance of the German government 
on similar enlightened principles, 
produced a strong impression on 
the instructed intelligence of other 
lands, and the Venice conference 
on Plague, held last spring, sound- 
ed the death knell of quarantine 
in Europe.” 


GOD’S HAND IN THE WAR. 


SERMON PREACHED BY CHAPLAIN ROSWELL RANDALL HOES, U. S. Ney 
ON BOARD THE U. S. BATTLE SHIP **10WA,” IN GUANTANAMO 
BAY, CUBA, JULY 10, 1898, THE SABBATH FOLLOW- 

ING THE NAVAL BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. 


‘‘Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song; for He hath done marvellous things: His 
right hand and His Holy arm hath gotten Him the victory.”—Psalm xcviil: 1, 


The second article for the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
Navy” is as follows: ‘‘ The com- 
manders of vessels and naval sta- 
tions to which chaplains are at- 
tached shall cause divine service 
to be performed on Sunday, when- 
ever the weather and other cir- 
cumstances allow it to be done; 
and it is earnestly recommended 
to all officers, seamen, and others 
in the naval service diligently to 
attend at every performance of the 
worship to Almighty God.” 

Last Sunday, the 3rd of July, 
no divine service was held on this 
battleship. ‘The weather was fa- 
vorable, but ‘other circumstanc- 
es” forbade. Our usual hour for 
worshiping God found us engaged 
in one of the most remarkable and 
effective naval engagements re- 
corded in the annals of our coun- 
try. The voice of prayer and the 
singing of praise gave place to the 


roar of our deadly guns and the 
various other activities attending 
a bloody conflict. However long 
we may live, we shall never forget 
the events of that day! The sud- 
den call to general quarters; the 
cries passing with lightning rapid- 
ity from mouth to mouth, that the 
Spanish ships were leaving the 
harbor; the orderly rallying of of- 
ficers and men at their respective 
stations; the rattling of the chains 
hoisting our ammunition; the roar 
of our guns from the turrets and 
secondary batteries; the whistling 
of the enemy’s shot flying over our 
decks; the crashing of our shells 
through and upon the ships of our 
foe; the sinking of the Spanish 
torpedo boats; the beaching and 


burning of their war vessels; the. 


lowering of their flags in token of 
surrender; the rescue by our men 
of the Vizcaya’s officers and crew; 
their arrival on this ship—many 


a nie ee 
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of them naked and the blood 
streaming from 
wounds and gory stumps—the sur- 


their ghastly 


render of his sword by Captain 


_ Hulate of the Vizcaya to Captain 


Evans and his declining to receive 


_ i'—all these and many other thrill- 


ing incidents have stamped an in- 


| delible picture upon our minds 


which memory will ever retain. 
But, comrades, there is some- 
thing else which, as officers and 
men in the naval service of a Chris- 
tian land, we should never forget, 
and that is that it was the ‘‘ right 
hand” and the “holy arm” of 
Almighty God that gave us this 
marvellous victory. The whole 
history of the world, with all of its 
vicissitudes, whether in war or in 
peace, is but the unfolding of 
God’s plans for the government of 
the universe. Events do not come 
to pass through blind chance or 
accident. There is an intelligent 
purpose that marks all the events 
of history, and guides the destinies 
of thé human race. ‘‘ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes,” and *‘ He 
doeth according to His will in the 
army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and none 
can stay His hand.” It may not 
always be possible for us to com- 
prehend why certain events or cir- 


cles of events transpire, but if we 
_ believe in the existence of God, as 


all sane men must, it is not diffi- 


_ cult to understand that divine in- 


teliigence and will underlie divine 
government, And so it is that the 
years and decades and centuries 
roll on, giving continuous expres- 
sion to God’s designs for the wel- 
fare of the human race. And 
while all this is true, it is also true 
that in the accomplishment of His 
wise purposes, God employs hu- 
man instrumentalities. We are 
often but the means used for the 
accomplishment of divine ends. 
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The Almighty can work without 
us, but in the exercise of His su- 
perior wisdom He frequently pre- 
fers to work through us. And this 
applies not only to individuals; it 
is equally true of the nations of 
the earth; which, through His di- 
rective power, accomplish His soy- 
ereign will. They may be guided 
by Him to reward the right and 
punish the wrong—to carry to 
others the blessings of peace, or to 
wield against them the engines of 
war. 

In the light of these facts, it is 
not difficult to trace God’s hand 
in the war in which we are engag- 
ed. We may not understand all 
of His purposes in allowing such 
a conflict as this to be waged 
between Christian nations in 
these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, but it would seem 
that He has permitted us to recog- 
nize some of those purposes. For 
one, I firmly believe that God in- 
tends the great Republic of the 
West to be His instrument to pun- 
ish the Spanish nation for the 
crimes committed in her name on 
the soil of the Western world. 
Spain once practically owned and 
controlled most of this. continent 
and its adjacent islands. Through 
her governmental mismanagement 
and official oppression and cruelty, 
extending through more than four 
centuries, she has steadily been 
losing her grasp. For prudential 
and other reasons she yielded Flor- 
ida and her vast possessions west 
of the Mississippi River, and 
through the revolt of her subjects 
she lost her sovereignty in South 
America and Mexico. Nothing 
now remains to her in this part of 
the world but the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and it is my belief 
that the fiat of the American peo- 
ple will be obeyed that the Span- 
ish flag shall no longer be permit- 
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ted to wave over a single foot of 
American soil. This is no war of 
aggression nor for the acquisition 
of territory. It is a conflict con- 
ceived and prosecuted in behalf of 
suffering humanity, and a just 
and self-respecting rebuke to a 
nation whose hostile attitude made 
possible the treacherous destruc- 
tion of the Maine. The Ameri- 
can people declined to tolerate 
another Armenia within less than 
a hundred miles of our own shores. 
Human butchery, enforced star- 
vation, and, in many instances, 
agonizing physical torture—these 
are things against which every in- 
stinct of humanity in our country 
cried aloud in violent protest. 
Our countrymen could not be true 
to themselves by turning a deaf 
ear to cries that reached us from 
the ner portals of the grave. Our 
honored Chief Magistrate employ- 
ed all the available means that di- 
plomacy offered to accomplish the 
will of our people through peace- 
ful channels. No President was 
ever more faithful to his trust 
than was ours during those trying 
days. No statesman ever strug- 
led for honorable peace more val- 
iantly than he. He realized the 
awful responsibilities and terrible 
sufferings which would attend an 
appeal to arms, and, without 
shrinking or hesitation, he adopt- 
ed every means consistent with 
our national honor to avert it. 
Our demands upon Spain were, as 
we believe, just in the sight of 
God, and such as commended 
themselves to the moral sentiment 
of all unprejudiced minds of what- 
ever name or nationality. But 
Spain would not yield, and we 
could not. ‘There was nothing 
left to do, and we were plunged 
into the stern realities of war. 
The Navy was ready for the con- 
flict. Our guns were prepared to 
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bellow and our gunners were im- 
patient for the fray. Dewey soon 
sent us his compliments from Ma- 
nilla and now Sampson has re- 
sponded. _ 

With all reverence we conscien- 
tiously believe that the voice of 
our guns was the voice of God, 
and that the awful message utter- 
ed was in condemnation of Span- 
ish oppression and cruelty, and a 
punishment for crimes that have 
left many indelible stains on the 
pages of history. Comrades, the 
Lord of Hosts hath done it! He 
directed the course of our well- 
loved admiral, He spoke through 
the commands of our gallant cap: 
tain from the conning-tower, and 
He guided the hands that manned 
our guns. ‘The Lord hath ap- 
peared for us; the Lord hath cov- 
ered our heads, and made us to 
stand in the day of battle. The 
Lord hath appeared for us; the 
Lord hath overthrown our enemies, 
and dashed to pieces those that 
rose up against us. Therefore not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us: but 
unto Thy name be given the glo- 
ry.” ‘Oh, sing unto the Lord a 
new song; for He hath done mar- 
vellous things: His right hand and 
Holy arm hath gotten Him the 
victory.” 

But, comrades, amid our rejoic- 
ing for victory and our ascriptions 
of praise to Almighty God for giv- 
ing it to us, we should not fail to 
render Him our profound grati- 
tude for the preservation of our 
lives and our escape from all phy- 
sical injury. The Spanish ships, 
we were told by our prisoners, 
were ordered to concentrate their 
fire upon the Jowa, and the es- 
cape of every one of our officers 
and men from either death or in- 
jury seems, to human eyes, noth- 
ing less than miraculous. It is 
officially estimated that the ene- 
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my’s loss in killed and wounded 
could not have been less than six 


hundred, while in our whole squad- 


ron poor Ellis of the Brooklyn was 
the only man killed, and only two 
were wounded. ‘The disparity of 


loss stands unique in the naval 
battles of the world. Even when 


we take into full account, on the 
one hand, the terrible rapidity 


_ of our fire and our unerring marks- 


manship, which early in the ac- 
tion drove the Spaniards from 


_ their guns, and the evident lack 


of discipline and efficiency on the 
Spanish ships and their wretched 


marksmanship on the other, we 


are still unable to explain, from 
any human point of view, the fact 
that not a single man on our ship 
was either killed or wounded. It 
certainly was not because we were 
unhit, for the enemy’s shell struck 


us nine times, and their fragments 


flew in every direction. Nor was 
it because of our distance from the 
enemy, for the Jowa approached 
within very short range of the 
Spanish ships. We can, therefore, 
only believe that, in spite of our 
sins and unworthiness, the pro- 
tecting arm of the Almighty was 
stretched forth to shield us from 
harm. 

If this be not reason for grati- 
tude, then I ask, my comrades, 
where can we find one? It is easy 
enough, in our carelessness and in- 
difference, to forget these things 
—easy to attribute our deliver- 
ance to human causes—easy to 
magnify the power of earthly coun- 
sels; but the fact still remains as 
the statement of Scripture and 
confirmed by the voice of history, 
that ‘‘in Him we live and move 
and have our being,” and that 
‘four help is in the nameof the 
Lord who made heaven and earth.” 
If we would be consistent Chris- 
tians and worthy men—loyal to 
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our God and true to the better in- 
stincts of our nature, we cannot 
fail to recognize these truths and 
act upon them. Gratitude to God 
is but the least of virtues—nay, it 
is no virtue at all. It is only the 
proper recognition of divine bless- 
ings, and is therefore merely the 
rendering of a simple act of justice 
to the Almighty. He who is lack- 
ing in gratitude is destitute of one 
of the most essential elements of 
true manhood, and has no claim 
whatever upon the favor of God. 

Let not this, comrades, be our 
attitude towards Him who holds 
us in the hollow of His hand, but 
let us praise Him for His goodness 
and mercies through all our lives, 
and especially during the memor- 
able battle of Santiago. Let us 
seek His face and favor, and render 
Him a humble tribute of thanks- 
giving. To do this as a mere mat- 
ter of form is nothing less than 
mockery. Only sincerity is ac- 
ceptable to Him. ‘‘ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, Thou 
wilt not despise.” The best evi- 
dence we can give Him of our 
gratitude is, first, by confessing 
our sins, and then by forsaking 
them. I[t is by bringing ourselves, 
by His help each day of our lives, 
nearer the standard of true Chris- 
tian manhood, or, in the words of 
Paul, “till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, un- 
to a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” 

There is one incident attending 
the historic events of last Sunday 
which I cannot forbear mention- 
ing. I refer to the generous and 
magnanimous treatment which 
was extended by both the officers 
and crew of this ship to our Span- 
ish prisoners from the hour they 
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stepped upon our decks until they 
left us on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. A large portion of 
them, as you know, were rescued 
from drowning by the boats sent 
from this ship, and you are well 
aware of the condition in which 
they reached us. Many of them 
were entirely naked, many others 
wore but a single garment, and 
but very few were completely dress- 
ed. Nor can any of us ever for- 
get the ghastly manner in which a 
considerable number of them were 
wounded. Their bloody stumps and 
shattered limbs presented a spec- 
tacle such as probably none of us, 
save our commanding officer, had 
ever witnessed. You lifted them 
as gently as though they were your 
brothers instead of your enemies, 
and carried them to the sick bay. 
There they received the most care- 
ful and skillful surgical attention 
at the hands of our doctors and 
were watched over and waited up- 
on as tenderly as though they were 
attached to our own ship. The 
men composing the Spanish crews 
were so completely clothed from 
our new government stores that 
when they left us they were ac- 
tually better clad than our own 
men. You gave them your pipes 
and tobacco, and performed for 
them so many other generous acts 
that their confidence of safety was 
restored, and they were convinced 
that their expectations of imme- 
diate execution were not to be 
realized. In like manner their 
commissioned officers were treated 
with the consideration which we 
would extend to our personal 
guests. Admiral Cervera and his 
flag-lieutenant, (who was his son, ) 
as well as Captain Hulate of the 
Vizcaya, were not only entertain- 
ed by Captain Evans in his cabin, 
but they were even partially clad 
in his garments! We, too, of the 
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ward-room did all in our power 
for the other officers, and treated 
them in every instance as though 
they were our intimate friends in- 
stead of our enemies and prisoners. 
We clothed those whose necessities 
required it in our own garments, 
we vacated our rooms in order 
that they might sleep in our beds, 
and we did everything else we 
could to contribute to their per- 
sonal comfort. Now, we are sim- 
ply talking among ourselves here 
this morning, and not to the outer 
world, and in the spirit of trath 
instead of boastfulness, and I 
think I am justified in stating that 
no prisoners in the annals of mili- 
tary or naval history were ever 
treated as we treated ours. You 
fought with magnificent despera- 
tion; you inflicted upon the enemy 
every possible injury that our en- 
gines of war could execute; but 
from the very moment that the 
Spanish ships hauled down their 
flags, everything that human kind- 
ness and skill could devise for the 
saving of life, for the relief of suf- 
fering and for the personal com- 
fort and welfare of our foes was 
done, and gladly and cheerfully 
done, by the officers and men 
of this ship. Their very helpless- 
ness appealed to you, and the 
events of the day proved that your 
magnanimity and generosity were 
only equalled by your courage and 
heroism. 

And now permit me to say, in 
conclusion, that we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves 
to-day that we are officers and 
men in the United States Navy. 
A pardonable pride seizes us as we 
read the words addressed to Ad- 
miral Sampson by the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of our country. ‘‘ You 
have,” he says, ‘‘the gratitude 
and congratulations of the whole 
American people. Convey to the 
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noble officers and crews through 


of the Nation.” 


whose valor new honors have been 
added to the American Navy the 
grateful thanks and appreciation 
And the head of 


our Department at Washington, 
also addressing our admiral, says: 
_ ©The Secretary of the Navy sends 


nd skill. 


you and every officer and man,of 
your fleet, remembering equally 
your dead comrades, grateful ac- 
knowledgment of your heroism 
All honor to the brave! 
You have maintained the glory of 
the American Navy.” 

Now, if we deserve words like 
these, a great responsibility is plac- 
ed upon us. If much has been given 
us, much will also be required. 
The victory at Santiago calls every 
officer and man of this ship to the 
better performance of every duty 
that may be placed uponus. It 
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also invites us to the exercise of a 
still higher patriotism and the 
continued devotion of ourselves to 
the service of our beloved country. 
Thanks to your valor, we stand 
to-day in the face of other lands 
as we never stood before. This 
war may possibly lead to compli- 
cations of which we now but little 
dream. But whatever may come 
to pass, we may be sure that 
our voice among the nations will 
be respected as it never has been 
before. Our country, with the 
help of God, will never falter in 
defense of the right. In the ebb 
and flow of public sentiment, truth 
will eventually prevail, and it is 
our privilege, comrades, to stand 
as a rock of defense for our belov- 
ed land, and to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the service of our God and 
our country.— The Hvangelist. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR OUR SAILORS? 


BY J. K. PAULDING, 


(Continued from the August number.) 


Among the other changes in the 
law asked for by the sailors is one 
granting to a majority of the crew 
the right to demand the survey of 
a vessel when they believe her to 
be unseaworthy. The present law 
requires that the first officer, or 
mate, shall be associated with a 
majority of the crew in such a de- 
mand. ‘The ship-owners are will- 
ing to concede this right to the 
crew while the vessel is in a home 
port, but they are disposed to deny 
them the same right in a foreign 
port. As a matter of fact, it is 
only in a foreign port, or in a do- 
mestic port other than the port of 
shipment, that such a demand is 
at all likely to be made, since the 
crew is put on board too soon be- 


fore the departure of the ship for 
them to have time to discover 
whether or not she is in a sea- 
worthy condition, while after they 
have sailed in her they are in a 
position to know, or at least to 
have suspicions sufficient to justify 
an investigation. The commis- 
sioners to make the survey are ap- 
pointed by a judge in a home port 
and by the consul in a foreign 
port (where the law requires that 
the complaint shall be signed by 
the first officer, or by the second 
and third officers, with a majority 
of the crew), and the method of 
their appointment renders them 
unlikely to manifest any prejudice 
against the interests of the ship- 
owner. Furthermore, if the com- 
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plaint is held to be not justified, 
each seaman has to forfeit a sum 
not exceeding one week’s pay. 
This subject derives its import- 
ance from the temptation unscru- 
pulous ship-owners are under to 
send their vessels to sea in an un- 
seaworthy condition for the sake 
of the insurance. The appalling 
condition of affairs disclosed in 
England by the investigations of 
Mr. Plimsoll, wherein it was clear- 
ly shown that thousands of human 
lives had been sacrificed to the cu- 
pidity of owners and the timidity 
of underwriters who, after divid- 
ing up the losses into infinitesimal 
parts, preferred pocketing them to 
incurring the loss of business by 
denouncing the guilty owners, re- 
mains in the memory of all. Mr. 
Plimsoll’s efforts resulted in the 
establishment of the ‘* load-line,” 
which has been successful in pre- 
venting the evils of overloading. 
He desired also to provide for a 
government survey of all vessels ; 
this was, however, defeated on the 
ground that it would remove all 
responsibility from the owners. 
Under the Act of Parliament of 
1871 the Board of Trade obtained 
power to examine and survey any 
merchant ship upon receipt of a 
complaint from a quarter of the 
crew, they being not less than five 
in number. 

Another reform proposed in the 
sallor’s bill (S. 95) is that the sea- 
men on every merchant vessel shall 
be divided into two watches, to be 
kept on deck alternately, except 
In emergencies where all hands are 
needed, ‘This is the universal cus- 
tom, though not a matter of law, 
on English ships, but the practice, 
which is of immense importance 
to the sailor’s comfort, is far less 
general on our ships. Further- 
more, it is proposed that so long 
as a vessel is in a safe harbor un- 
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necessary work on Sundays and 
legal holidays shall be prohibited, 
the sailor to be entitled to dis- 
charge with wages due him at the 
time in case of the master’s failure 
to comply. This is designed to 
check the practice, very common 
among our sea captains, of keep- 
ing the men perpetually at work 
upon some useless labor as a means 
of discipline. Both of these re- 
forms are already practiced by all 
humane captains, and it can scarce- 
ly do harm to have them made ob- 
ligatory upon others. 

The subject of a compulsor 
food-schedule has already receive 
mention. Itis not believed that 
its adoption will encounter serious 
difficulties, so far as recognizing 
the principle is concerned. In de- 
tails the schedules inserted in the 
two bills before Congress contain 
differences of which it is difficult 
for the non-expert to judge. In 
this connection it is pointed out 
by the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain, that while 
the schedules provide minute di- 
rections as to quantity, no provi- 
sion is made in either bill for an 
inspection of quality. 

The improvement of forecastles, 
both in regard to space and to 
warmth, is another subject upon 
which further legislation is asked 
in the interest of thesailors. Con- 
gress has lately taken action in 
bringing the number of cubic feet 
required up to 72 in steamers and 
100 in sailing vessels. It is asked 
in the sailor’s bill (S. 95) that the 
space after next June shall be 108 
cubic feet with 16 feet of deck 
space in all vessels, and there shall 
be upon every vessel a safe and 
heated room for the use of sailors. 
This matter of warmth is an essen- 
tial one to men who are constantly 
becoming drenched, and there is 
the best medical testimony to show 
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that damp and dripping forecastles 
are the most fruitful cause of dis- 
orders and deaths among seamen. 
The adjective ‘‘ warm” used in 
Mr. Frye’s bill is hardly strong 
enough to meet the case, it being 
left open to captains to consider a 
forecastle in which there is no ar- 
tificial heat as warm in comparison 
with the deck; the word ‘‘ heated” 
used in Mr. White’s bill is more 
satisfactory and allows the owner 
discretion in supplying a stove or 
steam heat. 

This moment of national mourn- 
ing over the loss of the Maine 
seems a fitting time in which to 
pause and ask ourselves with novel 
and serious intent, What shall be 
done for our sailors? The sailors 
of the navy are better protected 
and provided for than those of our 
merchant marine, but it is the part 
of wisdom in a nation to cultivate 
in the latter a reserve force from 
which to derive strength in case of 
need. Ifit be admitted that few 
Americans are found at the pres- 
ent time to enroll in this reserve, 
how far is this fact attributable to 
harsh and degrading conditions of 
service for which our laws are at 
least in part responsible? What 
nobler memorial to the men of the 
Maine could be devised than the 
passage of laws to remedy injus- 
tice, do away with oppression, and 
open the path of honorable ambi- 
tion to such as may care to follow 
in it? In this way alone will the 
sacrifice of the Maine’s sailors 
cease to be & useless waste of hu- 
man life and become the price of 
a lasting benefit to their comrades 
in the brotherhood of the sea. 

And what of the men who man 
the vessels of our merchant ma- 
rine to-day? It has been the 
fashion of some ship-owners, who 
have gone to Washington in sea- 
sons past to combat the changes 
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in the law advocated above, to 
represent the men who are toiling 
for their gain as the very scum of 
the earth. the riff-raff of humani- 
ty. ‘‘ These changes might be 
very proper,” they have said, ‘‘if 
we had a different class of men to 
deal with. But ——,” and then 
has followed a catalogue of the 
sailor’s vices and weaknesses. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, 
that this indictment is a just one, 
the duty of the law-making power 
is the more imperative to inter- 
vene to effect a change in condi- 
tions that have such a corrupting 
influence upon those who come in- 
to contact with them. But the 
indictment is not a just one; it is 
doubtful whether an indictment 
drawn against an entire class is 
ever a just one. There are, un- 
doubtedly, desperate characters 
among the sailors of our merchant 
marine, just as there are desperate 
characters among our captains, 
and more especially among the 
men employed as mates. The re- 
cords of our courts testify abund- 
antly to this fact. But the rank 
and file of the men that man our 
ships — Scandinavians, Germans, 
Finns, men from the English 
provinces and native born Ameri- 
cans, as well as Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, Greeks and men from far 
Japan—are not only industrious 
and fearless in time of danger, 
but most docile in obedience to 
orders. ‘The sailor is trained to 
obedience; he frequently carries it 
to a fault, and this is why board- 
ing-masters and other tyrants of 
the water front find it so easy to 
mould him to their wishes. But 
besides his instinct to obey, -he 
frequently takes a pleasure in his 
labor in the company of his ship’s 
comrades, if he is but fairly treated 
in respect to food and is given an 
opportunity for necessary repose. 
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This is evidenced by the fact that 
so many sailors are found ready, 
even immediately after a brutaliz- 
ing experience or a sickness due 
to insufficient food, to go to sea 
again at once. The men employed 
in our merchant ships are not, as 
a rule, the illiterate, unintelligent 
set they have been so often des- 
cribed to be. In the absence of 
statistics it is difficult to speak ac- 
curately upon such a point, but 
the present writer’s experience, 
limited as it is, would lead him to 
believe a very large majority can 
both read and write their own 
names. In a recent crew of 12, 
composed as follows: 4 Finns, 3 
Swedes, 1 Dane, 1 Russian (from 
the Baltic provinces), 1 German, 1 
Engiishmanand 1 American, that 
fell under his observation, only 
one (a Finn) was unable to write 
and he could read both letters and 
newspapers. <A petition addressed 
to Congress in favor of the sea- 
men’s bills circulated among sail- 
ors brings valuable evidence of the 
large number capable of signing 
their names. One of the virtues 
commonly conceded to sailors is 
generosity—to a degree, indeed, 
often disadvantageous to their own 
best interests. The writer has 
known a Scandinavian sailor to 
give his last $10 to a shipmate on 
the point of returning home,— 
the shipmate being of a different 
nationality and known to him only 
from the last voyage; he thought 
his friend needed the money more 
than he did. If this was folly, it 
was folly of a kind that the worldly 
prudent should not be too prompt 
to condemn. ‘This man is serving 
to-day in the American merchant 
marine, and has announced his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen of 
the United States. 

The claim will not be advanced 
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here that sailors as a class are su- 
perior to other men; they have, 
indeed, their points of superiority, 
but they have also their deficien- 
cies, and these are many and seri- 
ous. All that it has been attempt- 
ed to convey is that the men sail- 
ing in our ships are not the de- 
graded, ruffianly crew that they 
have sometimes been pictured to 
be. Some are sending money home 
to aged parents or young children. 
But it does not matter whether ~ 
they have such obligations to ful- 
fil or not; it does not even matter ~ 
whether they are virtuous or not, — 
—they suffer, and suffer to a con- 
siderable extent in consequence of 
the inequity of our laws. That is 
their claim upon the feelings of 
humanity that we acknowledge so 
often in words. A great writer 
has suggested that were everything 
else in the world to be discovered 
to be illusory, suffering might 
still be found real, and consequent- 
ly the relief that ensues when the 
cause of the suffering has been re- 
moved. There is no doubt that 
sailors suffer in ways that can be 
prevented. Richard Henry Dana, 
in his ‘Two Years Before the 
Mast,” tells us that most sailors 
die at sea, and Dr. Jewell says 
that they are the most short-lived 
of all men, averaging, in his time, 
but twelve years of sea service. 
Yet the sailor’s calling is of the 
greatest use to mankind, and he 
has even been described as the 
pioneer of civilization. Shall we 
not do what we can to rid this call 
ing of its perils both on sea and 
shore, and so raise the profession of | 
the sailor to the high position of 
honor that it at one time enjoyed? | 
When we have done so, and not) 
until then, the answer will have 
been found to the question, What 
shall be done for our sailors? 
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FIREMEN IN THE NAVY. 


- Patriotism which will endure a 
temperature of 140 degrees of heat 
is of some value to a country. 
Surely, those who labor cheerily 
and with a never-failing regard 
for their duty, standing untold 
discomforts contentedly deep down 
in the lower regions of a man-of- 
war, in peace and war, in battle 
and out, are worthy of high praise, 
even when we are so lost in admira- 
tion of the accuracy of our gunners. 

There is nothing romantic in a 

shovelful of coal as compared with 
the shining breech of a thirteen- 
inch gun, but if we search dispas- 
sionately and without prejudice, 
we will find that at the battle of 
Manila Bay, the bombardment of 
Santiago, and the successful chase 
of Cervera’s fleet, that shovelful of 
coal, or the man handling it, had 
almost as much to do with the 
victory as the gun. 
_ To-day speed is the most im- 
portant requisite of a war-ship. 
Admiral Cervera was supposed by 
naval tacticians to have an advan- 
tage over Sampson because his 
squadron could cover more knots 
in the hour. It is acknowledged 
that if the Spanish admiral had 
not made the fatal mistake of en- 
tering Santiago harbor, he might 
have caused us many uneasy hours 
with his fast ships. In short, Ad- 
miral Cervera failed because he did 
not take advantage of the most 
valuable possession of his com- 
mand, the powerful engines and 
great steaming capacity. 

This stamps at once the import- 
ance of keeping up the engineer- 
ing department of the navy. The 
men composing it are unheard of 
in despatches, unknown to the 
daily chronicler of events, and un- 
sung in history, but their duty is 
done as faithfully as the duty of 


the men on deck, and their peril 
is as great in time of battle. In 
addition, they labor at greater dis- 
advantage. ‘The men on deck can 
see the fight, and the hubbub of 
war and the smoke and excite- 
ment spur them on to reckless 
valor, but down below, the engine 
and fire-room forces are working 
away in semi-darkness, not know- 
ing when a shell will pierce a boiler 
and bring hot death upon them. 
Capt. McGiffin, the American na- 
val officer who commanded a Chi- 
nese war-ship in the war with Ja- 
pan, speaking of this, said in his 
characteristic way: ‘‘ I’d rather be 
on deck any time in a fight. I 
don’t believe I could be induced 
to take an engineer’s or a fireman’s 
trick during an action. The un- 
certainty of being below decks un- 
der such circumstances is entirely 
too wearing for me.” 

This can be thoroughly under- 
stood by any one who has, for in- 
stance, been in a fire-room during 
target practice. Down there be- 
tween the great roaring furnaces 
of course nothing happening on 
deck can be seen, but what is 
heard makes up for it. The dis- 
charge of the heavy guns creates 
thundering echoes and raises a din 
almost indescribable. With the 
hissing of steam, the quick clang- 
ing of furnace doors, the rumble 
of machinery, and the spectacle of 
half-naked, perspiring figures toil- 
ing in the glare of the flames, 
there is nothing else that more 
nearly approaches the inferno of 
Dante. Add to it the uncertainty 
in time of battle and the possibil- 
ity of the ship’s being torpedoed 
without giving one a chance to 
gain the upper deck, and you have 
circumstances under which none 
but a brave man can work, 
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And the firemen of the United 
States Navy are brave men, de- 
serving of all the credit and ap- 
plause we can give them. It is 
particularly of interest at this time, 
when we have nearly 200 ships at 
the front, to know something of 
the life of a fireman in our navy, 
to learn how he works, the salary 
paid him, and his daily routine of 
labor on board ship. 

On a battle-ship of the Indiana 
or Oregon class will be found an 
engine-room force of about 130, 
and of these about 66 are firemen 
—men whose duty it is to shovel 
the coal into the furnaces. Cruis- 
ers like the Baltimore carry 75 in 
the engineer’s department, and 
gunboats about 30. Of these the 
tiremen on all ships stand watch 
four hours out of every twelve, 
which gives them eight hours of 
duty in the stoke- hole out of every 
twenty four, a very long space of 
time when spent in such a grimy, 
hot hole as the fire-room of a war- 
ship. ‘There are other differences, 
too, between the daily life of the 
naval fireman and the worker on 
shore. The latter, in nine cases 
out of ten, has a home and family 
to welcome him after his daily toil 
is over. He is free to come and 
go as he pleases. He can spend 
the evening at places of amuse- 
ment, and enjoy all the pleasures 
of a citizen. 

Contrast this with the picture 
of a fireman’s life on board one of 
our battle-ships or cruisers now off 
Cuba. Let us say that he has the 
middle watch, from twelve to four 
in the morning. He is called at 
ten minutes before midnight, and 
as the ship’s bell strikes eight he 
hurries down to the fire-room to 
report with his watch. He has 
lett a cramped hammock swinging 
on a berth deck, made foul by 
tropical heat and the presence of 
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several hundred men, and he feels 
exhausted instead of invigorated. 
If the ship is under way, and the 
engines are working at top speed, 
there is a pressing call for steam, 
Seizing the slice-bar he falls to 
the task of livening up the fires, 
laboring like a Trojan for many 
minutes, then with a few breaths 
of fresh air snatched from the 
blower, he continues to feed the 
great, yawning fires placed under 
his care. It is no easy work, this 
shovelling of coal into a pit that 
is never satisfied, for it requires 4 
skill and an apt turn of the wrist 
that comes only with practice, and 
the amount of hard physical labor 
entailed in keeping a furnace well 
supplied is more than one would 
imagine. 
For clothing, the fireman wore 
on leaving the berth-deck a suit 
of faded blue overalls. These he 
speedily discards with the excep- 
tion of a thin shirt and trousers. 
Before he is at work five minutes 
the heat of the fire-room has 
bathed him in perspiration, and 
he leaves little rivulets of water as 
he trudges back and forth in front 
of his fires. The dust and black 
of the coal grimes his face and 
body, and it is difficult to distin- 
guish him from a negro coal-pass- 
er. For four long hours he works 
—hours during which his back is 
bent unceasingly over the shovel 
and slice-bar, for steam rises and 
falls steadily in the guage, and the 
machinist on watch in the engine- 
room is a martinet, who has no 
such word as rest in bis lexicon. 
Perhaps before the time is up a 
coal-passer is dragged out of the 
dark and stifling bunkers and laid 
under the blower. His face is 
white and drawn, and his clinched 
teeth show that he is an agony of 
suffering. As he is laid down up- 
on a heap of waste it is noticed 
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that his limbs are as rigid as iron 
bars. A slight froth gathers about 
the mouth, and the wide-open eyes 
stare with no hint of conscious- 
ness in them. 

‘*Tt’s the new fellow that ship- 
ped in Key West,” mutters a wa- 
-ter-tender to the nearest fireman. 
© T thought he didn’t look much 
like a worker.” 
 *Ain’t used to it, I suppose,” 
is the reply, with a touch of sym- 
pathy. ‘‘ Them bunkers are pretty 
tough on greenhorns. We had 
three of them knocked out before 
you joined us at Hampton Roads. 
We left them in the hospital. It’s 
the heat that does it.” 

— * And the smell of the oil and 
steam. I remember my first dose 
of it. I was glad enough to spend 
a few days in the sick-bay.” 
An assistant engineer comes in 
from the engines, looks at the coal- 
passer, then orders several of his 
mates to carry him on deck. He 
is lifted up the ladder with more 
tenderness than one would expect 
to find under such circumstances, 
and ultimately reaches the open 
air, where the surgeon takes charge 
of him. 

Down in the fire-room the work 
goes on, a man from the other 
watch having been called to take 
the disabled coal-passer’s place. 
Presently word comes that the flag- 
ship has signalled the fleet to pro- 

ceed with all speed toward the 
coast of Cuba. ‘The order means 
forced draught, and the firemen 
are called on to increase their ef- 
forts. The balance of the watch 
is one long struggle with slice. bar 
and shovel. Coalseems to fill the 
air, and the fire-room echoes with 
the roaring of the furnaces. At 
four o’clock the other relief is 
Called, and it is a group of very 
tired firemen that wearily climbs 
to the upper deck for a breath of 
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fresh air before turning into the 
hammocks. 

At seven bells, half-past seven, 
they are called again, the berth- 
deck being cleared for breakfast 
at that hour. With quarters at 
nine and an hour or two at sub- 
calibre practice cutlass exercise— 
for the firemen in the naval ser- 
vice have other drills besides those 
with the shovel—the morning soon 
passes. At twelve o’clock the watch 
is changed again and those men 
who left the fire-room at four again 
find themselves in front of the 
furnaces. 

Thus it goes with the monotony 
of routine, broken only by an occa- 
sional chase or brush with the 
forts. The life is hard enough of 
a verity and the pay is poor—$35 
a month for a first-class fireman, 
$30 for a second-class man, and 
$22 for a coal-passer—but the navy 
never suffers for lack of good men 
for that grade. There is some 
chance for advancement. Good 
firemen can aspire to the positions 
of water-tender or oiler, which 
pay respectively $40 and $37 a 
month, and there is even hope for 
the exalted billet of first-class 
machinist, with a monthly salary 
of $70. 

With it all, however, a fireman’s 
life is a hard one. His work is 
onerous and disagreeable, and no 
matter how well he sticks to his 
post in the face of peril, he is sel- 
dom praised or given even his just 
dues. It would be well for us to 
think of the men laboring for 
their country deep down in the 
grimy stokehole when next we read 
of the success of this vessel or that 
crew. But for the firemen’s ef- 
forts on our battle-ships the other 
day, Cervera might now be speed- 
ing safely homeward in his des- 
perate flight.—Henry Harrison 
Lewis, in the New York Post. 
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THE FAITH OF CAPTAIN PHILIP. 


‘¢ T wish to make confession that 


I have implicit faith in God and. 


in the officers and crew of the 
Texas, but my faith in you is sec- 
ondary only to my faith in God. 
We have seen what He has done 
for us, in allowing us to achieve 
so great a victory, and I want to 
ask you all, or at least every man 
who has no scruples, to uncover 
his head with me and silently offer 
a word of thanks to God for His 
goodness toward us all.” 

This is what Captain J. W. Phil- 
ip said to his officers and men 
immediately after the great battle 
off Santiago de Cuba on Sunday, 
July 3. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. 
God’s heavens never looked so 
clear, and the Stars and Stripes 
never seemed so pure as they did 
when we lay alongside of the Cris- 
tobal Colon, after she. had been 
beached and had surrendered to 
us. 

We had been engaged in a fierce 
fight to the death when these 
words came from the lips of the 
same man who had a few moments 
before given the various orders for 
attack, and I wish to show to the 
people of my country what kind of 
man Captain Philip, of the battle- 
shiv Texas. is. 

I have had the honor of being 
the chaplain of the Texas since 
October 19, 1896, so I have been 
with Captain Philip ever since he 
took command last October. Dur- 
ing our first conversation he said : 
‘‘ Chaplain, I am a firm believer 
in prayer. and I think it isa duty 
we owe God to have prayers on 
board ship every evening.” So 
when Lieutenant Commander Har- 
ber came to us as executive officer, 
the captain spoke to me again 
about having prayers, and I told 


him I should be very glad indeed 
to conduct them every evening at 
quarters, and that custom has been 
observed ever since. The men 
would be marched aft, and I of- 
fered a humble petition for each 
one, our loved ones, our country, 
our President, and always closed 
with an earnest prayer for peace. 


Captain Philip always spoke © 


about the late war, and reminded 


us that the side that opened fire © 
first on the Sabbath would lose 
every time; so I was very glad last — 


Sabbath when I saw the Maria 
Teresa fire the first shot. 

Often during the weary days on 
the blockade the captain would 
say something to me about prayer 
and his unflinching faith in God. 
One evening, soon after our second 
bombardment, we were walking up 
and down the quarterdeck togeth- 
er—and, by the way, it was after 
the Spanish had killed him, but I 


guess they found him a very much © 


alive corpse on Sunday morning 
during the fight—he mentioned 
how his wife had felt about him, 
reading the account of his alleged 
death as she did in the papers, but 
he said: ‘‘I wrote to Mrs. Philip 
and said, ‘I am just as safe here 
as I would be walking up Broad- 
way with you, because God is with 
us and He is listening to our pray- 
ers.’ 9 

On another occasion he was call- 
ed on board the flag-ship, together 
with the commanding officers of 
the fleet, for a council of war, and 
went on board at half past nine 
that Sunday morning. The deci- 
sion was reached to bombard the 
forts at two o’clock that afternoon, 
when Captain Philip spoke up and 


said: ‘‘ Admiral, this is Sunday. | 


I do not think we should fight to- 
day. We may be sorry if we do.” 
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Whereupon the admiral apologized 
for even calling them together at 
all that day, but admitted he had 
been so pressed that he had en- 
tirely lost track of the days, so the 
battle was deferred until the next 
‘Morning, with the result of no 
damage to us. 

As a captain he has been most 
kind to me, never absent from di- 
Vine service unless detained on ac- 
count of duty, as he was always 
anxious to set his men a good ex- 
ample and the example had its ef- 
fect, for my congregations were al- 
ways very gratifying to me. »To 
have so many men, Protestants 

and Catholics, meet of their own 
free will and listen to the simple 
gospel of Jesus I always tried to 
give them, is comforting. I love 
Captain Philip for his manly stand 
for the gospel of Jesus. 

When, after the battle, the bugle 
sounded all hands on deck, I went 
up, not knowing what it was for. 
The captain did not know I was 
there, and when I heard what he 
said I was very glad he did not. 

Mr. Harber came to me and said, 
*‘ chaplain, did you hear what the 
captain said?” I replied ‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘*A very manly thing in- 
deed to do, and a most impressive 
sight,” said he. 

I went in the cabin after the 

captain had gone there. Holding 
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out my hand to him I said, ‘* Cap- 
tain, 1 congratulate you, not alone 
for your tremendous victory, but 
for the stand you took after the 
action.” His countenance bright- 
ened up as he replied ‘‘ Why, chap- 
lain, I was sure of it when I went 
on the bridge, for surely God has 
been with us, and it has been all 
on account of prayer.” 

This is a glimpse of one of the 
commanding officers of the United 
States Navy. You see what his 
faith is. Let me, one of the corps 
of naval chaplains, ask you just 
one question, ‘‘ Have you faith to 
believe ? Do things seem dark for 
you? Has sorrow filled your life? 
If so, go tell it to Jesus and all 
will be well,” and the God who 
was with us in the battle of July 
3 will be with you in all your bat- 
tles of life, if you have only faith 
to believe.” 

I trust this little sketch will 
help every one of the many readers 
of the Herald to have more faith 
in God. The faith of the little 
child is the faith I would recom- 
mend to you all. 

Thanking all of you (and I know 
there were many) who prayed for 
the army and the navy, because 
by your prayers you strengthened 
us when we had to face the foe.— 
Chaplain Harry W. Jones, U. S. 
N., in New York Herald. 


DRIFTING. 


_ Drifting is a nautical term, and 
describes the motion of a boat or 
ship shifting its moorings, usually 
without the knowledge of or con- 
trary to the wishes of owner or 
crew. If not tied when in a cur- 
rent, or if the cable parts or the 
anchor drags, she drifts. Drifting 
is sometimes simply inconvenient, 
as when the killock of a fishing 


skiff drags and takes it away from 
a good ‘‘drop;” it occasions con- 
siderable trouble when the cable 
which attaches the loaded steam- 
boat to the wharf on the river 
slips from the post; it becomes 
perilous to property, and even life, 
when in a violent wind storm the 
cable parts in a crowded port, 
and sends the estray crashing 
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into other more securely moored 
ships; or when the anchor quits its 
hold, and the great sea-going ship 
drifts helplessly upon the break- 
crs. The most hopeless and dan- 
gerous form is the ‘‘ derelict,” the 
water-logged, abandoned craft, 
with its eails flapping idly against 
its masts, and rudder swinging 
aimlessly from side to side, at the 
mercy of every wind and current; 
with no warning lights, this spec- 
tre of the sea becomes a menace to 
life and property. Whenever these 
derelicts can be located, a man-of- 
was is sent by the government to 
sink her on the high seas. 
Corresponding to all this is that 
spiritual drifting set forth in that 
Scripture, ‘‘ Lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief in 
departing from the living God.” 
This spiritual drifting is always 
attended with more than incon- 
venience; it is never otherwise 
than extremely dangerous. The 
soul drifts when it loosens the 
grip of faith on God and His prom- 
ises and on eternal things. The 
various stages and degrees of this 
spiritual drifting might be illus- 
trated in different figures as above, 
and culminating in the worst of 
all—the spiritual derelict. All 
Christians have met such on the 
ocean of life, drifting at the mer- 
cy of every wind and current of 
temptation, with the light of hope 
put out, and a fearful peril to 
heedless craft on their professed 
voyage to the heavenly haven. 
Two occur to us, known and la- 
mented in bygone days. They 
were mutual friends, and both 
possessed of fine talent. Ina re 
vival they, by agreement, deter- 
mined to become Christians; but 
seemingly on their own strength, 
and without any gracious convic- 
tion of sin, or radical change of 
heart, joined, one, the Presbyte- 
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rian, the other, the Baptist Church, 
and began their studies for the gos- 
pel ministry. They never preach- 
ed, but both for years gave up even 
the profession of religion. One 
was in my village charge, and | 
sought in vain to bring him back 
from his wanderings. He went 
into the war unchanged; he seem- 
ed to his comrades at times almost 
deranged, was sent to an outpost 
on guard duty, and was never 
heard of more. ‘Ihe other, ap- 
parently killed by astroke of light- 
ning, recovered, but with a ner- 
vous system so shattered, and be- 
come such an engine of torture, 
that he contracted the opium ha- 
bit, and died unreformed. 

The explanation of this drifting 
is inorder. Asfor the spiritual de- 
relict, there was never compass Ol 
light in the binnacle or coiled cable 
on deck, or anchor hanging from its 
port hole. Never was there the hope 
‘as an anchor sure and steadfast 
entering into that which is within 
the vail.” Jobn gives the solution 
of the spiritual enigma: ‘‘ They 
went out from us, but they were 
not of us; they went out from us, 
for if they had been of us they 
would no doubt have continued 
with us, but they went out that 
they might be made manifest that 
they were not all of us.” The ex- 
planation in all other cases is that 
the cable of hope—the anchor of 
faith—through some cause has 
temporarily lost its hold on God, 
Christ and eternal verities. Some. 
times, coincident with this loosen: 
ing grasp, often the cause of it, 
or of the snapping of the cable o1 
the breaking of the anchor fluke, 
there comes a period of uncom. 
mon opposition or temptation 
thus the current becomes toc 
strong for faith or hope, and the 
soul drifts for’a time away from 
the moorings of Christian duty} 
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* and consistency. 


It will be help- 
ful to indicate some of the signs 
of spiritual drifting. They are 
such as the following: Lessening 
‘interest in spiritual things; irreg- 
ularity in and final neglect of closet 
duties; palpable worldly conform- 
ities, and last in the sad decline, 
actual wrong doing. These con- 
ditions should put us all on our 
guard. No ship sails the sea with- 
out at least one sailor constantly 
on watch. We cannot one mo- 
ment relax our vigilance. ‘‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all— 
watch!” Obsta principiis, say the 
Latins — ‘‘ Resist beginnings.” 
Our proverb is “‘ One ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cura.” 
We need none of us drift. But 
if any have, ‘‘ there is hope in Is- 
rael concerning this thing,” for 
the merciful Lord once sent this 
message toa whole drifting church, 
“* Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast 
deft thy first love. Remember, 
therefore, whence thou art fallen, 
and repent and do thy first works.” 
—The Southwestern Presbyterian. 


——_ <2 + 


The Day of the Clipper Past. 


‘‘Stunsails out of fashion!” 
said the Old Skipper, as he puffed 
vigorously at his old clay pipe, 
which has been around the Horn 
almost as many times as its owner. 
*‘ Well, they may be; but it is be- 
cause financial economy has abol- 
ished them on American ships. 
‘However, an old shipmate of mine, 
who is a bit of a crank, and left 
‘this port the other day, still car- 
‘ries a topmast stunsail. It may be 
‘for sentimental reasons, just as a 
«Confederate veteran might display 
‘the flag under which he went to 
‘battle. But stunsails are just as 
ypractical to-day as ever. ‘ Stud- 
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ding sail,’ you say? Oh, yes; stud- 
ding sail may be literally correct, 
but Jack says ‘stunsail.’? He ob- 
jects to mouthing participles and 
words with long endings. He 
wants brevity all the time. The 
corruption of language by sailors 
is proverbial. Stunsail may be a 
corruption of studding sail; but 
studding sail itself is a corruption 
of steadying sail, or steering sail, 
which, in my opinion, was the 
original term. The stunsail, al- 
though used only in moderate 
weather, was a driving sail. Our 
yachts carry stunsails to-day in 
the form of an immense side sail 
that is called the spinnaker. 

“Tt costs to fit a ship with a 
suit of stunsails. Their use means 
extra labor for the crew, or a larger 
crew, and their storage takes valu- 
able cargo room. ‘This meaas ex- 
pense for the ship, which her 
earnings in these days of railroads 
and tramp ships do not warrant. 
The cargoes that sailing vessels 
carry to-day do not demand quick 
transportation. with its high 
freight rates. The modern sailing 
ship is little better than a floating 
warehouse. It is not driven; spars 
and canvas are not pressed as they 
were before the advent of the 
steamship. Sailing a ship to make 
a short passage is one of the lost 
arts. There is no demand for 
auxiliary canvas such as stunsails. 
The Yankee clipper is out of it— 
defunct. Away back io the mid- 
dle of the century the stars and 
stripes floated over ships that were 
really clippers, below and aloft. 
In competition with one another 
and with foreign craft our clippers 
carried valuable cargoes—tea from 
China, coffee from Rio and fancy 
merchandise to San Francisco. 
Tbe steamships do the tea and 
coffee carrying now. It was not in 


those days a go-as-you-please run, 
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The clippers were under orders to 
get there to catch the top of the 
market. Hours saved on their 
voyages, long though they were, 
meant many dollars for all con- 
cerned. Ships were driven then 
with canvas that fairly smothered 
them in fair weather and foul, 
and Yankee seamanship, with its 
characteristic judgment and nerve, 
was recognized and rewarded. But 
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all this is merely a memory now. 
I can fancy the clipper of the fif- 
ties coming head-on, rising against 
the clear sky of the lower latitudes, 
her sails mounting above the blue 
horizon, tier upon tier—skyscra- 
pers, moonrakers, cloudcleaners— 
a snow-white pyramid, an angel’s: 
footstool, as Jack says. Did they 
carry stunsails? Aye, up to the 
royal yards!”—New York Sun. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


Mr. K. I. Bere writes on July 7: 


Good tracts of a simple, powerful and 
attractive kind, with a little vignette, are 
thankfully received, and, I believe, of 
great importance in the work. Sailors 
seem to be best fond of short and direct 
word in speech and in writing. 

Our port is mostly visited by sailors 
from Finland, Russia, Germany, and 
Dovtchland, and, of course, Scandinavian 
sailors. <A long-felt need is to have the 
same hymn book in each of these Jan- 

uages, It is generally very difficult to 
Interest a sailor when he is not able to 
join in thesinging. Ashe usually is very 
fond of music, nothing will attract him 
more than a bright hymn. My wish bas 
therefore been to have forty or fifty of 
Sankey’s songs translated in the above 
mentioned languages. So mapy have 
asked me for a hymn book in his own 
language, and I have had none to give 
him. The number ofSankey’s hymns we 
have translated into Swedish, by the Rev. 
Erin Nystronp, I find most helpful for 
this purpose. If it would be tco much 
to have them translated in so many dif- 
ferent Janguages, perbaps we could have 
the bymn book in Swedish and German, 
as those from Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland all understand Swedish, and 
the others very often understand Ger- 
man. Another thing most needful is to 
have New Testaments in their languages 
as well. Except Swedish, I have only 


German and English. In addressing men 
I have cften tried to speak one sentence 
in Swedish and one in German, thus 
reaching both. 

Number of ships in port since last 
statement, 600; religious services held, 
39; average attendance of seamen at reli- 
gious services, 15, of others, 4; religious 
visits made, 650; Testaments distributed, 
40, tracts, &c., 800. 


SUNDSVALL, 


The Rey. E, Errxsson writes on July 
1 


God has wonderfully tlessed my work 
during the past quarter. Sundsvall has. 
been visited by more ships the last three: 
months than ever before in the same 
length of time. The werd of God has 
been preached with much success; sin- 
ners bave ccufessed their sins and asked 
God for mercy. A sailor came to our 
meetings just because his shipmates asked 
him to come along, but he cried for par- 
don and received peace. 

During the quarter three sailors have 
died at the hospital; one of them accepted 
Christ on his sick ked. Our prayer meet- 
ings have been full of life; many Chris- 
tian sailors have taken part and the bless- 
ing of God has rested upon the people. 

I pray that the blessing of God may 
rest upon the American nation in its 
present war for the liberty of the Cubans. 
Our sympathy is with the nation that 
stands for liberty and Christianity. 
Religious services held in chapel, 19, 
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on shipboard, 14, elsewhere, 28; religious 
, visits to hospitals, 15, on ships, 2¥5, in 
, boarding-houses, 86; Bibles and Testa- 
‘ments distributed, 53, tracts, &c., 4,700. 


GOTHENBURG, 


_ Mr. Curistr1an NIELSEN writes on July 
pls 
Two years ago we organized the Goth- 
enburg branch of the Seamen’s Christian 
Endeavor, and 1 can report it a success. 
As far as I have keen able to learn only 
seven out of one hundred and seventy-two 
sailors bave not kept the pledge. Several 
captains have reported that their vessels 
have been visited by our members, and 
spoke very highly of the Endeavor efforts, 
On May 2 two young sailors came to our 
mission to become members of the society ; 
they had lately been converted through 
the instrumentality of a sailor who had 
joined the society last year. 

The mate of the Swedish bark Amanda 
says ‘‘ ln the book-bag was a story about 
a@ young sailor who had got into great 
trouble, but through the help and kina- 
ness of Christian people was saved from 
prison and led to Christ. The book was 
very interesting, and 1 gave it to some of 
the crew with the remark that it was the 
best of the lot. The influence of this 
story was wonderful; before we got back 
to Gothenburg there were three converted 
sailors on board, and | was one ot them.” 

Boarding an English vessel to invite 
the crew to evening service, the captain 
asked me not to give the invitation, as he 
would not permit tbe crew to leave the 
vessel. I got permission to place a loan 
library in the forecastle, where I had a 
song and prayer service. After the ser- 
vice one of the crew followed me out on 
deck and said, ‘‘ Do you believe there is 
hope for a backslider? Then pray for 
me.” About a week after 1 saw this 
sailor again; he was full of joy; through 
reading one of the books in the library 
he was moved to confess his sin and trust 
in the Saviour. 

On the Norwegian vessel Marie the 
captain called his crew to bis cabin, 
showed them the book-bag and reminded 
them cf the great interest Christian peo- 
ple tock in their welfare. After a snort 
prayer service one of the crew said, 
** Every time a missionary has boarded 
this vessel there has been a voice speak- 
ing to me, saying ‘God is calling you.’ 
Iam not going to resist any lopger; pray 
for me that I may receive strength to be- 
gin a Christian life.” 
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A very interesting event took place 
about EKuster; we hau a large assembly of 
sailors at our mission, to wnich the Key. 
Mr. Bouin and | spoke of the saving 
power of God. During the service two 
sailors arose and left the meeting, appar- 
ently very angry. The next day I board- 
ed a small vessel to distribute tracts. ‘Ine 
captain, whom 1 recognized as one of 
those sailors, refused tne tract. 1 asked 
him why he left the meeting, and found 
that he got angry because Mr. BoHLIN 
had said that we were all unclean, and ne 
(the captain) would let me know that he 
**was not a black devil; 1 was baptized 
and confirmed and jus as good as any- 
body else.” 1 tried co reason with him, 
but in vain. ‘‘ His vessel was no church.” 
Some time after he came to our mission 
as a beloved child of God ana said **L 
got angry because it stuck to me tnat I 
was unclean. I did not like theidea, but 
it was true; thank God | saw it.” 

A great encouragement in our work 
this last quarter was the return to our 
mission 01 some of the sailors who re- 
ceived help in their hours of distress last 
winter. ‘l'o see them in our mission and 
hear their testimony was a great blessing. 

Religious services held in chapel, 12, 
on shipboard, 28, 1m hospital, 15, else- 
where, 17; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 26; religious visits 
to hospitals, 22, on suips and in boarding- 
houses, 8372; Kibles and ‘I'estaments dis- 
tributed, 54, tracts, &c., 38,0U0. 


———» - 


Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN, 


The Rey. A. WoLLESEN writes on July 
ING 

In boarding houses, on ships and else- 
where our visits and supply of tracts and 
Holy Scriptures have been as a well of 
water inadry land. As we have had no 
winter with ice, a fleet of Norwegian ves- 
sels arrived here in April Joaded with ice, 
Some of their crews were dear friends 
whose first walk was to our dear old 
Bethel ship, bringing their shipmates. 
ALF was a dear boy of eighteen years who 
bad been in the hospital and who was 
converted at sea through the reading of 
the Bible and some books given him in 
our mission. That was seventeen years 
ago, and ALF returned with his feet firm 
on the Rock, to testify that tribulation 
pea made him better acquainted with 

ced. 
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THARALD S., mate of a bark, came to 
our Bethel ship and was converted twelve 
years ago. Whenin April I entered his 
vessel and found no sailors in the fore- 
castle, I feared the crew had already been 
drawn by sinful pleasures into Copen- 
hagen. 1 went aft sorry that they had 
escaped before Raving a word of warning 
and love, but as 1 entered the cabin my 
sorrow was turned to joy; all hands were 
there, with hymn books in their hands, 
and the captain telling his crew the stor 
of the Cross. I sat quietly down wit 
thanksgiving. When the captain ended 
his service he held oat his hand, saying, 
‘¢Dear missionary WoLLEsEN, twelve 
years ago I knelt with you in your Bethel 
ship, and the Spirit of grace led me into 
that death of godly sorrow which was to 
issue in a new and nobler life.” Our 
meeting on board was glorious and it was 
continued in the evening in the Bethel 
ship. Besides four other mariners, this 
captain and two of his crew testified of 
Jesus and His love. 

Oo April 26 I met three sailors, and 
asked if there were any converted ship- 
mates on board their ship. ‘‘ Yes,” they 
said, ‘‘there are four.” I asked if anv of 
them I spoke with loved Jesus. ‘‘ No,” 
said one of the three, ‘‘1 wish we did; 
but the mate, the steward, and two in the 
forecastle do.” I found that those two 
in the forecastle were boys of seventeen 
years of age. They had both ia their 
childhood attended Sunday School; they 
were boch converted at sea and since their 
conversion these boys, who knew their 
Bible from early childhood, became such 
@ power that their saipnates who were 
more advanced in age |»oked to them for 
Christian counsel. Before that ship left 
one soul was added to the happy flock. 
Five joined our Endeavor org nization 
and they were provided with a book-bag 
for their private use, and a parcel of 
tracts and Testaments in various lan- 
guages to distribute on other ships at 
their destination. 

It was a blessed meeting on May 10, 
Jong to be remembered, no less than seven 
sailors, happy in Jesus, gave their testi- 
monies; four sailors embraced Christ with 
a living faith. 

My old friend, the Rev. Dr. Lenker, 
a highly esteemed clergyman from the 
United States, arrived at Copenhagen on 
May 21. On the 22nd he was enlisted in 
our work, where a large assembly of sail- 
ors gave attendance. On the 24th Dr. 
Lenker spoke of the emigrant mission 
with eloquence and did all in his power 
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to warm our hearts to greater zeal for our 
brethren who emigrated to Africa or 
America. His lecture was followed by a 
prayer meeting in which there was an in- 
gathering of souls. 

Our Seamen’s Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety gives hope of a prosperous future, 
On June 8 no less than eight ships were 
in the harbor on which our organization 
was represented by faithful members. 
Our prayer and experience meeting that 
evening was attended by thirty-one mem- 
bers and others from ther ships. There 
were souls who took part of whom it 
could be said that the whole world within 
savored of heaven. Such interchange of 
exp?rience and prayers results in great 
coafirmation of faith and hope. Basides 
oshers forty-two sailors or members of 
sailors’ families have been ministered to 
ia the hospital. 

Oa June 17 I visited your missionary 
at Helsingborg and found brother Bera 
faithful to the charge committed to him. 
I advisad him to obtain a boat by which 
he could reach ships bound to or from 
the Baltic and which lie batween Sweden 
and Denmark waiting for days for a fair 
wind. By so doing a larga number of 
marioers bouod for Germany and Russia 
could be reached. 

Raligious services held in chapel, 42, 
on shipboard, 11, in hospital, 7, else- 
where, 8; averag3 attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 63, of others, 35; 
religious visits to hospitals, 26, on ships, 
445, in boarding houses and families, 113; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 227, 
tracts, printed sermons, &3., 5,000 


? 


—_— 
Germany. 
HAMBURG, 


Mr. H. M. Suarpe writes on Jaly 5: 


Daring the six months of this year 
6,973 seamen and 795 residents have vis- 
ited our Institute; 946 have attended our 
religious services; 4 have publicly. pro- 
fessed Christ; 25 have signed the pledge. 
One man was converted ia the hospital. 
Isend Chart and Compass in which you 
will see his own account of the last voy- 
age. Lam thankful to God that he left 
the hospital with his legs nearly well and 
with a heart rej icing in the love of God. 
Two men who had backslidden have be- 
guo to pray again and serve the Lord. 
We have had about two hunired and fif- 
ty Ametic.a sailors visit us and many of 
them Christian men, and we were blessed 
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by their visits. Several of them were des- 
titute, having been shanghaied on board 
at Baltimore and other American ports 
in a state of drunkenness, the landsharks 
getting all the money for the run with 
their advance note. We have now the 
British Consulate in the same building as 
the Institute, also a Board of Trade offi- 
cer for the transmission scheme, through 
whom hundreds of pounds have reached 
the wives and families of seamen which 
otherwise might have enriched the sharks 
and boarding-house keepers of Hamburg. 
The Board of Trade intend trying the 
scheme another year. I trust that they 
will see their way clear to make it per- 
manent. On Sunday, July 3, thirty-two 
were at our service, and twenty-three 
stayed to prayer-meeting. A mate gave 
his heart to the Lord and left the meet- 
ing rejoicing. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 2, British, 1,700; religious 
services held in chapel, 42, elsewhere, 8; 
average attendance of seamen at religious 
services, 22, of others, 3; religious visits 
to hospitals, 72, on ships, 774, in board- 
ing houses, 54; Bibles and Testaments 
distributed,4, tracts, &c., 1,602. 


The following is the story of the man 
above referred to: 


HOW DID I MEET WITH MY ACCIDENT? 


__ Ah! broken legs are not the pleasantest 
companions I admit. Sit down, sir. We 
fellows have a round-aboat way of telling 
a yarn, and it’s more comfortable like to 
see you sitting than standing. 

The Drummond was the finest sea-boat 
and one of our best tramp steamers that 
T ever sailed in. We loaded steel rails at 
Maryport for Bahia Blanca, South Amer- 
ica. It was a hurried up business (the 
loading) as we had to get out of Mary- 
port on Christmas eve. It did seem hard 
to have to leave Hngland when everybody 
was looking forward to enjoy their Christ- 
mas at home or amongst their friends, 
knowing well that theirs meant all work 
and no enjoyment. It’s small wonder, 
after being four or five months on board 
an ocean tramp, that Jack, being paid 
off, lets himself loose, behaving in many 
cases in a manner he is sorry for after. 
Well, we got out of Maryport on Christ- 
mas eve, and dropped our pilot at White- 
haven. Christmas day passed quietly, 
with many a thought of how it was being 
spent by our friends on shore. We had 
two sppreniice lads on board, and have 
often thought since that their mothers 
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and fathers would have little enjoyed the 
festive season had they known the miser- 
able and dangerous time their boys were 
having. We knew by the look of the 
weatber we were in for a blow. The 
short, choppy sea curled up and sent 
aboard little savage sprays which stung 
like the lash of a whip when they struck 
the face. Everything was made secure 
for bad weather. During the night the 
wind increased, and on Boxing Day was 
blowing a fresh gale from the sou’-west. 
We made poor progress across the bay, 
the wind increasing in force and the sea 
getting heavier. The ship labored heavily 
with her heavv cargo, and shipped some 
heavy water, but it making little head- 
way the water we shipped did no damage. 
Our first cause for alarm was the cargo 
in No. 2 hold shifting. Men and officers 
were ordered into the hold to make it se- 
cure; all worked with a will, for every 
an knew he was working to save his 
ife. 

Ono December 30 the wind increased to 
a hurricane, the sea was frightful; cap- 
tain, officers and men agreeing that they 
had never experienced a wilder sea and 
wind; the whole of our cargo shifted, 
makiog a dreadful noise, banging from 
side to side in the ship’s hold. Sea after 
sea poured over us, filling our decks till 
we expected to see the ship founder with 
the weight of water on her. The after 
cabin, where the crew lived, was gutted 
out with water, the clothes of the crew 
being washed about and destroyed; the 
captain’s cabin and officers’ berths were 
little better, being all filled with water. 
The deck pipe leading to the fresh-water 
tank washed away, the water became un- 
drinkable; all our boats either smashed 
up or washed overboard. I went to open 
one of the bulwark ports which had got 
jammed, and was standing on No. 3 

atch waiting a favorable opportunity 
when the sea struck me. My face struck 
the deck first, and, as you see, was slight- 
ly damaged; the sea carried away our 
fore and aft bridge and I became mixed up 
with the wreckage, from side to side the 
water washed me, time after time I caught 
hold of a rope or stanchion only to be 
torn away until I thought my arms would 
leave the sockets. I was covered with 
blood, my arms and legs seemed wrung 
and twisted out of all shape; I was about 
giviog up the unequal fight when my legs 
caught under the steering rods; for a mo- 
ment I thought I was safe.—false hope, 
the water rushed back with the roll! of the 
ship, lifting me bodily. One sharp snap 
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—I knew both were broken—O God, the 
pain!—more dead than alive 1 managed 
to draw myself clear of the water, and 
our chief officer and boatswain carried 
me to a berth where I lay with the water 
washing over me till New Year’s day, 
when the captain bound up my legs, and 
never was man more grateful than I for 
the kindness shown me. The boatswain, 
poor fellow, a few hours after helping me, 
was knocked down, and had his shoulder 
dislocated and two ribs broken. Alto- 
ether there were twelve of us more or 
ess disabled. 

My thoughts while I lay with the wa- 
ter washing over me I cannot attempt to 
describe, I must leave that to those who 
can imagine themselves in the same posi- 
tion. During the time I lay in the berth 
the steering gear broke down and our 
rudder carried away. It had been a hard 
fight but we had to admit defeat. 

Blue lights were burned during the 
night and our sailors reported a ship’s 
light in sight, everyone’s spirits rose, only 
to again give way to despair when they 
thought she had passed us without offer- 
ing help. But we were mistaken, the 
night being very dark and the sea run- 
ning so high had hid her from view. It 
is needless to tell you how thankful we 
were. The steamer proved to be the 
Meleita Bohlan of the Woerman Line of 
African and Hamburg passenger beats, 
The transhipment of so many disabled 
was a difficult piece of work in such a 
sea; Do praise is too great for the splen- 
did manner in which the chief officer and 
boat’s crew of the Meleita Bohlan man- 
aged their boat in the heavy sea, making 
two journeys and transhipping all with- 
out mishap. 

Of our treatment while on the Veleita 
Bohlan we cannot speak too highly. 
Everything that could be done was done 
for our comfort. The ship’s doctor dress- 
ed our wounds and set my legs before I 
left the ship. Our thanks are due to the 
captain, cfficers and crew for their kind- 
ness, and a thanksgiving to God for send- 
ing us the Meleita Bohlan at such a time. 

e arrived at Hamburg on January 7, 
three of the twelve injured were at once 
sent to the Seamen’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, 
the other two left after being here a 
month, 

That, sir, is the whole of my experience 
from the time of leaving Maree! till 
arrival in Hamburg, as well as I can 
tell it. 1 must tell you, sir, how kindly 
and well treated we are in hospital here. 
The doctors are very kind indeed, the 
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nurses do all in their power to make 
us comfortable and happy. Look at the 
patients, they are quite at home, it is an 
ideal Seamen’s Hospital. Nor must I 
forget my friend, Mr. SHARPE (he is the 
port missionary of the British and Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Institute), and my friend 
in need, supplying me with good reading 
matter, and doing many other kindnesses 
for which I am truly grateful. Should 
it be my misfortune to again meet with 
an accident, may there be a Hamburg 
Seamen’s Hospital close at hand with a 
Mr. SHARPE to help me pass many a& 
pleasant hour. 
(Signed) 


a 
Belgium. 


ANTWERP, 


WILLIAM COYLE. 


The Rey. J. Apams writes on July 12: 


I am pleased to be able to report that 
all our agencies are healthy and active, 
The half year just closed has been full of 
vigorous, beneficial work. The attend- 
ance at our reading rooms has largely in- 
creased and the interest manifested has 
been more than maintained. God’s Spirit 
has been working in the midst of us, and 
whilst some have been under deep convic- 
tion, others have come forth on the Lord’s 
side. 

British ships in port since last state- 
ment, 1,448; services held, 110; attend- 
ance, 8,050; visits to hospitals, 31, on 
ships, 890, in boarding houses, 26; tracts, 
magazines, &c , distributed, 7,934; visits 
to reading room, 9,638, 


From Mr. Apams’ annual report: 


It is with satisfaction and gratitude 
that I present my sixth annual-report. 
The year 1897 has been a year of expan- 
sion of activity and progress. New life 
has been infused into the Institute and 
the results are beginning to show them- 
selves. 

We have been greatly encouraged by 
frequent words of appreciation from men 
who have visited us, whilst some have 
even said, that so far as their experience 
goes, the Institute is ‘‘second to none.” 
The comparison is of course with Insti- 
tutes out of England. All along our aim 
has been to create an atmosphere of 
brightness and brotherliness; and that 
we have in some measure succeeded is 
shown by the fact of the recurring visits 
of the same men as often as they are in 
port. Two apprentices on the bark Mag- 
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wen, say: ‘*‘ We can assure you, whatever 
home port we visit from here, whether 
English or Continental, we cannot be 
made more at home than you made us 
feel nor can we enjoy our stay in port 
* more than what we did in Antwerp.” 
| The captain of the ship Marathon, writ- 
ing from New York, says: ‘1 am sure 
: that no one going there with the least 
| spirit of friendliness in his heart for the 
' good cause need come away with any but 
- the warmest feeling of friendship for the 
| Bethel and its workers.” 
Of all branches, of our work the reli- 
~ gious comes first. We never had better 
_ attendances at our services nor more ap- 
_ preciative congregations; and the gospel 
_ of Christ has proved to be ‘‘ God’s power 
unto salvation.” A young man who at- 
_ tended our services for some time says: 
‘*When the light of salvation came for 
_ the first time into my soul, as you were 
preaching the gospel of Christ, I felt so 
appy. That happiness I could not and 
cannot keep to myself. I want others to 
possess it and j>in with me in prayer and 
to magnify the Lord for His goodness.” 
Another young man speaking of the In- 
stitute writes: ‘‘I often think of the’ 
pleasant time we spent there during our 
stay in Antwerp, especially the hours of 
service. They were very beneficial to us 
and A. and J. often talk about them. In 
fact all the voyage we have been with you 
in spirit on Sundays and Wednesdays and 
Fridays.” Altogether two hundred and 
twenty-five religious services were held 
during the year besides the work of the 
Sunday School, in which there were one 
hundred and twenty-one scholars, mostly 
the children of seamen resident in Ant- 
werp. 
The attendance at the reading rooms 
has been very good. There is an excel- 
lent supply of papers and periodicals 
which are extensively read. There has 
been an increase in the number and va- 
riety of games, and these prove attrac- 
tive. 

The following are some statistics for 
the year: visits to reading room, 11,521; 
letters written, posted and received, 1,914; 
books, tracts, magazines, &c.. distribut- 
ed, 14,608; visits to ships, 2,084 

The appointment of Mr. Nurcury has 
been fully justified by the results, On 
every hand we hear words of appreciation 
of his visits to ships and of his work in 
the Institute. 

T have to thank many willing and effi- 
cient helpers for services rendered during 
the past year. 
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Japan. 
NAGASAKI, 


Mr. Jonun Maxuys writes on June 28: } 


We have just closed a season of events; 
some very trying to endure, some very 
pleasant. One of the pleasant things was 
the caring for a shipwrecked crew of the 
Dutch steamship Smt, wrecked on the 
Coreanecoast. The crew consisted of 
twenty-one souls all told. They struck a 
rock in a fog. the ship sinking in fifteen 
minutes. All were saved after enduring 
many hardships. They stayed on the 
rock for thirty-two hours with scarcely 
any clothing and nothing to eat or drink, 
and were then picked up by Corean fish- 
ermen. They later ran across a Japanese 
fishing boat, which carried them over to 
Nagasaki, reaching here after eight days 
with nothing to eat but rice. It was a 
pitiable sight to see these men come into 
the Home, but the odor of a good meal 
and a hot cup of coffee seemed to caeer 
them up. 

The next day we held a servica for 
them led by the Rev. A. PrrereR;; the 
men enjoyed it very much, as Mr. PreTERS 

reached to them in their native tongue. 

he men seemed to desire more of the 
gospel, so we held two more meetings for 
them before they left per German mail 
steamer for Holland. Two photographs 
were taken of them in a group; one with 
the scant clothing in which we first met 
them; the other after being fitted out by 
a Chinese tailor. The two pictures were 
a great contrast. 

Our work among the men-o’-war’s men 
continues. Just now not a ship is in 
harbor, all having gone on a northern 
cruise. We expect a very busy time, 
however, next month, as the balance of 
the British fleet from Wei-Hia-Wei is 
coming. Weare also expecting three Ger- 
man war-ships, Prince Henry of Prussia 
being on one of them. Prince Henry is 
a friend of seamen’s Homes, and no doubt 
will visit us. Weare glad to note the 
fact that for the first time German war- 
ship sailors and officers have used the 
Home to a large extent. I enclose you a 
little account of our German social given 
last month. 

Our Floating Christian Endeavor ser- 
vices continue each Sunday evening and 
oftener if the opportunity presents itself. 


A SOCIAL EVENING AT THE CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAYVOR SEAMAN’S HOME. 


On Wednesday evening a very pleas- 
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ant social and entertainment at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Seaman’s Home was ten- 
dered the ships in port. One hundred 
and fifty men responded to the invitation 
—one hundred and fifteen being from S, 
M. 8. Kaztser and Prinzess Wilhelm. 

The large reading and dini:g rooms 
were thrown together, and were decorat- 
ed with flags of all nations—as was also 
the gospel room, which was filled with 
long tables, beautifully adorned wiih 
flowers and laden with eatables. One- 
nalf of the long dining room was curtain- 
ed off with flags, and was also filled with 
tables; while on the opposite side of the 
curtain was erected a temporary plat- 
form. 

The programme, after an address of 
welcome to the visitors in their own lan- 
guage by the Rev, M.S. Vart, consisted 
of several selections from the marine band 
of S. M.S. Kaiser, which were beautiful- 
ly rendered, and a number of songs and 
recitations furnished mostly by men from 
S. M. ships. A small graphaphone, kind- 
ly loaned for the occasion, was a novelty 
to those near enough to see and hear it. 
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At the close of the programme the 
guests were informed that ‘* the best had 
been saved for the last,” and they were 
immediately ushered into the dining de- 
partment, where they were seated at what 
seemed to be overladen tables, and were 
served bountifully with hot coffee, sand- 
wiches, cakes, &c., to all of which full 
justice was done. 

About 10.45 the last ‘‘ good-nights ” 
had been spoken, after many expressions 
of appreciation on the part of the officers 
and men. 

Special thanks are due to Mrs. WALK- 
ER, who so kindly took in charge the re- 
freshments and table service, and to the 
many ladies who so liberally gave towards 
this end. Praise is also due to the officers 
of S. M. ships for their cordial support 
and encouragement, and to the men who 
so handsomely and laboriously hung and 
festooned the walls with the flags of al- 
most every nation; and last, but not 
least, to the band of S. M. S. Kaiser, 
whose music added so much to the even- 
ing’s enjoyment. 


At Ports in the United States. 


Massachusetts. 


GLOUCESTER, 


Extracts from chaplain CHARLTON’s 
fifth annual report: 


We verily feel that this mission is in 
importa ce second to no other institution 
in our city. It deals dirctly with a large 
body of men, to whom it is a haven of 
refuge, a shelter from many a storm, a 
social center, an Alma Mater of master 
mariners and the holy place to which the 
tempted sons of Neptune can flee for aid, 
and where they may register their vows 
to bigh heaven; and we are commission- 
ed to break the bread of life and to offer 
the cup of salvation to those men to 
whom our city looks for her daily bread. 

The patronage of the reading room has 
frequently been more than equal to its 
capacity. Our large supply of daily and 
weekly newspapers from the Atlantic, 
Gulf, Pacific and Lake ports have been 
appreciated. This room greatly needs 
renovating and enlarging. 

The quantity of choice literature dis- 
tributed to outward bound vessels is very 
large, some days reaching nearly a half 


ton; here ‘‘everyone that asketh receiy- 
eth,” and nove have ever been refused. 

The Social Union has a distinct social 
mission, and the Fishermen’s Club in its 
yet cramped quarters, declare its pur- 
pose ‘To promote good fellowship. To 
uphold the honor and dignity and to de- 
fend our rights as sober, intelligent and 
industrious American fishermen.” 

During the winter months we have a 
class in navigation, a literary class and 
some other evening classes. 

Our libraries now contain about 3,500 
fairly well selected volumes, which ap- 
peal to almost every literary taste. Of 
these, only about 1,200 are on the shelves 
in this building, the other 2,300 afloat in 
50 loan libraries are ‘‘ bread cast upon 
the water.” Silent, yet potent compan- 
ions, entertainers and instructors. Thirty- 
five of these loan libraries have been con- 
tributed by various Young People’s Socie- 
ties and individuals during the past year. 

The weekly socials on Thursday even- 
ings have been fairly well maintained, 
though we have had many disappoint- 
ments. We will not be put off with mere 
cheap, vulgar amusements. We need 
and ought to have a stereopticon for use 
in our social work. 
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| A first-class Thanksgiving dinner was 

served at a popular café to a large num- 

_ ber of fishermen, the guests of the chap- 

lain, through the kindness of one of 

_ Gloucester’s noblest sons. At Christmas 

_and New Year’s all fishermen present 

_ were treated as in former years. 

__ There has been a decline in the attend- 
ance on the chapel services during the 
year, owing to several causes, I call your 

attention only to one. That sacred music 

_ fills a large and important place in mod- 

ern public worship, you all krow. The 

painful barenness of this charming ele- 
ment in our services is our misfortune. 

In vain have we pleaded for volunteers. 

We have no other resources. 

Yet to the praise of God we are pleased 
to know that the year has not been barren 
in spiritual results. We have no statis- 
tics to offer, but we know that men of 
‘several nationalities bave bowed at our 
altar. We have heard them vowing to 
give up every known sin and promising 
to love and serve God, we have seen them 
go forth with high, manly purposes to 

live Christlike lives and to do some good 

in the world, in all of which we greatly 
rejoice, 

Four years ago I publicly advocated 
what I had long thought over, a mission 
vessel to cruise on the high sea with the 
message of Christlove, ard fitted for 
Christly service among men. 1 then an- 
nounced $50 subscription towards it. It 
gives me pleasure now to report progress. 
1 bave in my possession some cash and 
some substantial subscriptions, and hope 
ere long to see this dream of my youth 
realized. 

More and more of your chaplain’s time 
while in his study is given up to corres- 
pondence, and one important feature of 
this correspondence is answering letters 
of inquiry from anxious parents about 
‘absent sons, and in tracing them from 
boarding-house to boarding-house and 
from vessel to vessel. Several such have 
been found and lost family connections 
restored, to the joy of many a mother’s 
heart. 

Many destitute seamen have been pro- 
vided with food, clothing and lodgings. 

Every Sunday morning we visit the 
“lock up,” although under the ‘‘ No Li- 
cense” regime there have been compar- 
atively few fishermen arrested since the 
cause has been removed. 

The poor and unfortunate families we 
have sought out and ministered to to the 
best of our ability. We have endeavored 
to comfort and cheer them that mourn- 
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ed and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world. 


Testimonies at the Fishermen’s I[nsti- 
tute: 


“This is the second time in sixteen 
years that I have been in a religious ser- 
vice. Sixteen years ago last Saturday I 
attended church here in Gloucester. Since 
then | haven’t darkened a church door, 
until on New Year’s eve I bowed before 
the altar and asked God to have mercy 
onme. And now I am glad to be able to 
stand up here and confess Christ my 
Lord.” 

‘¢The past Christmas was the happiest 
in my life, and 1 am glad I was led into 
this chapel, to hear such wonderful words 
from your lips, sir. Your Christmas 
message was indeed glad tidings to me.- 
It revealed to me a new life, and I am 
thankful that I was led to acceptit. I 
feel now that I am beginning to livea 
life that is worth living.” 

‘*T often say ‘I know in whom I bave 
believed and am persusded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed un- 
to Him.’ I am persecuted, I have opposi- 
tion, but that 1s nothing. While Jesus 
is with me I am happy.” 

“You can’t live a Christian life and 
dally with sin nor even allow yourself to 
remain in the way of temptations. Stand 
not in the way of sinners, flee from them; 
flee into the loving arms of Jesus. When 
you turn your back on sin and run for 
your life, you may be sure that Jesus 
will be on hand to piek youup. Ob! [ 
am just beginning to realize what a friend 
I have in Jesus.” 

**1 signed the pledge here about eigh- 
teen months ago for one year and kept it. 
That was a happy year; but these last 
few months I have been worse than ever. 
lt want to take the pledge again, but 
somehow I feel that the pleage won’t 
help me much now. What must I do to 
be saved?” 

“*A fellow asked me what made me so 
happy, and why I whistle all day at my 
work, | told him plainly that I was once 
deeply in sin, where I found no pleasure, 
but much sorrow; but now I was glad in 
the love of God, and I advised him if he 
wanted to learn how to whistle all day 
long, to give his heart to God.” 

‘*f am glad that my mother is no long- 
er singing ‘ Where is my wandering boy 
to-night?’ She knows now that if I am 
near a chapel or a church at this hour, 
and it is open for service, I am apt to 
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be within. I am sorry that it has not al- 
ways been so.” 

“‘T have learned more of the Bible in 
this little meeting this morning than I 
ever knew in my life. The whole Bible 
was opened to me as you talked «bout 

_ Jesus and His love. It did me a heap of 
ood.” 

“Tf the saloon baits its hook with 
every attraction and the home presents 
only the bare hook, what wonder if the 
saloon catches more youth.” 

*¢ Yes, the home and the saloon cannot 
both thrive; where the saloons are the 
most attractive and prosperous there will 
be found the barest and meanest homes 
not far from it.” 

‘“‘T have helped to furnish and build 
up many saloons, while my children have 
been cold and hungry. Hereafter by God’s 
help I will take care of my family.” 

‘¢From this day, God helping me, and 
if you will help me, I am done with the 
saloon.” 

‘<T know it is time for me to turn over 
a new leaf. I am ashamed of the past. 
Do you really believe that I can over- 
come my habits and get rid of my sin?” 

‘‘T know there is salvation for the lost, 
for if ever there was a lost soul in this 
world it was mine until Jesus found me. 
I will trust Him to keep me until the 
end. 


i So 


The Planets for September, 
1898. 


Mercury will be visible in the east just 
before sunrise for a week or so, about 
September 20, 


Venus will bea splendid object; reach- 
ing point farthest from the Sun on Sep- 
tember 21, then approaching the Sun 
slowly, but increasing in brightness. 


Mars will be visible in the morning; 
not conspicuous. 


JUPITER will be visible in the west in 
the very early evening. 5 


Saturn will be visible in the south- 
west after sunset. 
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Sailors’ Home, New York. — 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of ‘ 
Juxy, 1898. : 
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Receipts for July, 1898. 


New HAmMpPsHIRE. 


€ Haverhill, James H. Towle, for li- 
DIATy -cecceee-cee vee 


ConNECTICUT. 


Danielsonville, Westfield Congrega- 
tional Church and congregation.. 
Hartford, First Congregational Ch... 
Meriden, a friend. Seip -aet Camas 
New London, First Church of Christ. 
Miss M. L. Locxwood, for the H. L. 
L. Memorial Library ... 
Stamford, Presbyterian Church 
Suffield, on account of a bequest un- 
der the will of the late Susan A. 
King, of Suffield. per Harriet D. 
Bartlett, administratrix 
Terryville. Congregational Church... 
West Winsted, estate of the late Rev. 
L. H. Pease, for the benefit of 
shipwrecked and destitute sea- 
men, $35, and balance for a loan 
VIDPALY4 OlOvsvaeeasjcceses aeteaces 


New YorE. 


Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
for the ‘‘ Mother Cuyler Library.”’ 
Elizabeth U. Campfield.......... a 
Cohoes, Hon. H. B Silliman. ........ 
Newburgh. received from the Union 
Church Sunday School of New- 
burgh, the Helen Lefferts Prime 
Memorial Loan Libraries Endow- 
WONG racic ces cae rns wa vemaete sine 
New York City, the White Star S.S. 
Co., one-fourth of the collections 
on board their steamers, received 
per E. J. Adams ~.....-... Ceale rae 
The North German Lloyd S. S. Co., 
one-eighth of the proceeds of a 
concert given on board their S. S. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse...... 
Edwin Stone, for libraries.......... 
Drake, Mastin & Co........--06.... 
Afternoon School in Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church of Jesus Christ, 
towards a library......... -sscce. 
Capt. Douglas of bark Colburger, 
for library work 
Piermont, Reformed Church, for li- 
DIAL v< sissies scloee's 
New JERSEY. 
Newark, bequest (final payment) of 
the late Daniel Price, of Newark, 
« Diidlore Micelteeiseicie steenietceran oee.-1,273 00 
Second Presbyterian Church....... 12 50 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Athens, Mrs. C. F. Maurice, for a li- 
brary to replace library No. 9,930, 
lost at sea.........+ celetcaetee seco, COMED 
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Copenha; \ . Rev. A. Wollesen. 

GERMANY, ae Say British & American Sailors’ Inst., H.M. Sharpe. 
BELGIUM, Antwerp. P .....Antwer Seamenta Friend Society, Rey J. Adame, 
. Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller. 
Naples Harbor Mission. Rev. T. Johnstone Irving, © 

“".Seamen’s Rest. F. Wood, Superinterdent. 

5 ....W. H. Dowling. 
a Hedteaibccs ao ee an/a> REV. Wee. Austens, 

Po seiciisteses Hdward Makeham. 

; ce cenreessssseecces . John Makins. 
CHILE, Valparaiso... eats ast eV. Prank ThoLapeok: 

RGENTINE REPUBLIC, Buenos Ayres. .. Buenos Ayres Sailors Home and Mission. 

i ee 1 Rosarioss.. .... Rosario Sailors’ Home & Mission, F. Ericsson.. 

Mapaira. Munechal sss c¢ ss se er ae Seles © Miss’n to Sailors & Sailors’ Rest, Rev. W. G, Smart. Sy 

SSACHUSETTS, Gloucester..........-...Gloucester Fishermen’s Inst., Rev. E, C. Chariton, — 

ONNECTICUT, New Haven........cccccse- “Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’y, of. Connecticut, Rev. 
EW YORK, INOW VOrk/Oipys sc. cciexs se Sa 8h Capt. Wim. Dollar. [John OQ, Bergh, 


“*~ Brooklyn, U. Navy bse : 
TIRGINIA, NOrtolea st cesurte os... Norfolk Port Society; Rev. J. B. Merritt. ——~ 
~ Norte Caroina, Wilmington......... a ++» Wilmington Port Society, Rev. Jas. Carmichael, — 
SourTH CaRouina, Charleston............. Charleston Port Society, Rev. C. E. Chichester, 


FLoripa, Pensacola ....:..... «sor ees.. Pensacola Port Society, Henry C. Cushman, 

FJEORGIA, Savannah ...........0..-..-.s.. savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 3 
i ..Mobile Port Society, Rev. R. A. Mickle. } - 

- New Orleans Port Society, Rev. R. EB. Steele, 

Portland Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y, Rey. A. Robinson. - 

“« Astoria... Rev. J. McCormac; 

rs WASHINGTON, Tacom as ..Tacoma, Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, Rev. R.'S. Stubbs. 

Seattle........ . Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rey. Thos, Rees, 

Port Townsend...:........:. Pt, Townsend Sea. Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 


Directory of Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


a sy Location, _- Established by Keepers. 
: ORTSMOUTH, N..H., No. 104 Market 8t Seamen's Aid BSociety-.+-+- James F. Slaughter. 
‘Boston, Mass., N. Sq.. Mariners’ House Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y Capt. J. P. Hatch. 
«Phineas Stowe Sea. Home... Lad. Beth. Soc,, § N. Bennet St. George C. Smith. : 
Charlestown,46 Water St ... Epis. City Mission. seceees, John Allen, Supt. 
East Boston, 120 Marginal St.. secessoee James M. Battles, Sipe. eal 
Ew BEDFORD, Mass., 14 Bethel Court. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. §...... E, Williams. { Be, 
Rw YorE, N. Y., 190 Cherry Street... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. F. rer ere ara Lessee. ets 
“52 Market St.......... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen H. Smith. a watox 
ROOKLYN, N, Y., 172 Carroll St. ee. Scandinav’n Sailors’? Home. Capt. C. Ullenars, Supt. 
112 First Place,..-... Finnish tees Sea. Home... fe 
TLADELPHIA, Pa., 422 South Front 8t, Penn. bata - Capt. R 8. Lippincott, satin 
LTIMORE, Md,, 418 South Ann Street seo.s..sssecenessceerscseceee Migs Ellen Brown 


“ 1787 Thames St:..... Port Miss., Woman's Aux’ry { 2homas Hansen, Supt. 


: 1 Miss Laura Lee, Matron oR aes 
WILMINGTON, N .©., Front & Dock 8ts. Wilmington Port Society... 

OHARLESTON, 8. ©., 44 Market St...... Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Capt. H. Gc Cordes. _ 
MOBILE, AlB ees ssesseee coecvee vesecee Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. —— — 
NEw ORLEANS, evccccceess N. O. Sea. Friend Society... Halyor Iverson. 

~B4n FRANCISCO, Cal sscoeeees & FE. Sea. Friend Soc’ Yoses Capt. Melvin Staples, 
ORTLAND, OF.ccscccccocs ceeceocscees Lortiand Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. Rev. A. Robinson. : 
New HAvEN, ComMecescoccsceccoecsees, Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Hev. J. O. Bergh, Supt pooh 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


REGON, Portand... 


Locati Aided by Missionaries. 
PORTLAND, Mz.,Fort St. n, Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’ ha Soe’ Fas Rev. F. Southworth, : 
Boston. Mass., 332 Hanover St......... Baptist Bethel Society.....- A. S. Gilbert. —- 
Bethel, 287 Hanover St..ecsccseres BOSton Sea, Friend oc’ y.. ‘* §.8. Nickerson. 


East Boston Bethel. «ccssic’as aise cos Methodisteses cass: cse sere sceoce a B. Bates. \ 
GLoucEsTER, Mass. 6 Duncan St...... Gloucester Fish’rmen’sInst. ‘ E. C. Charlton, g 
New Beprorp, Mass.........05-.00+0¢- New Bedford Port Society - ‘ E. Williams, ~ ! 
Ww HAven, Conn. Bethel, 61 Water. Woman’s Sea, Friend Soc’y ‘ Jobn O, Bergh. 
New Yore, N.Y. Catharine c. Madinon New York Port Society.... _‘* Samuel Boult, 
.. 128 Charlton Street... W.S. Branch’ Mr. John McCormack, : 
- 34 Pike Street, E. R. A : Episcopal Miss. Society...- Rev. A R. Mansfield, iat 
665 Washington Street. The Sea. Christian Ass’ Stafford Wright, ny 
No. 341 West Street, N Episcopal Miss. Society -- ‘s WA. A. Gardiner, 
21 Coenties Slip -- ‘* saac Maguire. 
53 Beaver St pele ciepiivaie le peete ” Finnish Lutheran Sea. Ch.. 4 VK, Durchman, 
BRook yn, N. -S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea, Friend Society. «» Mr. J.M. Wood. 
31 Atlantic Avenue......s.ssesssee New York Port Society.--+ we \ 
193 9th Street, near 3 a Avenues: Dan. Ev. Luth: Sea. Miss’n. Rev, R. Andersen, ; 
Erie Basin....co.-ccc.ves cocevees, Episcopal Miss, Society.ce..  ‘* Isaac Maguire, er 
Scandinavian Seamen's Church, 
William 8t., near Richard St.... Nor. Luth. fea. Missiones.. ‘* Jakob Bo, . 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., c. Front & Union.. Presbyterians... sc0.seere..  ** H. F. Lee, 
N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts... Episcopal....cccscccscoceeee '** Hrancis W. Burch. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....cccesce-cvccsscoce ae 
Washington Ave. and Third St.... Methodist....occ-cee: conse “ “W. Downey. 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. .0..s00-cceccccseccs cocovees  ‘* BW, N. Harris, ; oe Oa 
BALTIMORE, Md.,Aliceanna&Bethel Sts Seamen’s Un, Bethel Soc’y. “ _G. W. Heyde. $e Sian 
No. 8158. Broadway.... se---00-- Port Missionec..s0--eo--eee. Mr. K. 8. Willi, English, ' ae 
8. Olsen, Scandian. 
Nonvorx, Va. Water St., near Madison Norfolk 8ea. Fr’nd Soc y.. Rev. J. b. Merritt. 
ILMINGTON, Nia Wilmington Port Society... ‘ J.Carmichael,D.D, 
-OHARLESTON, 8.C., 44 & 46 Market 8t-. Charleston Port Society..«+ “© C. E. Chichester,— 
b JAVANNAH, GOeccicoe. coerce 000: 0000: Amer. fea. Friend Boe’ Yoo ‘\’ 4. Iverson. epee 
» PENSACOLA, Fla. i eo. Mr. Henry C.C 
- Mopite Als., © } bh aeecage bs  e> Rey. R.A. Mickle 
EW ORLEANS, La,, Ful mn & Jackson, Presbyterian....c0<.s00-.+. ‘* R, E. Steele 
Ban Stee Cai ceece- cecsee SAN Francisco Port Society ‘* J. Rowell. sat 
“Or eee, Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... ‘A. Robinson, = | 
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76 Wall Street New York. 
\ 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 188—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833, 
CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., Vice-Pre 
_ WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Treasurer, 


. JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
W. C. STITT, D.D., Secretary. 


BoarD OF TRUSTEES. 


“he ph 
JOHN DWIGHT 
63 Wall Street, New York, 
SAMUEL. ROWLAND, 
47 Water Street, "New York. 
FREDERICK STURGE Ss, 
_ %6 Wall Street, New York. 
GEORGE BELL 
68 South Street New York. 
WILLIAM C. STURGHS, 
76 Wall Street, New York. - 
DAVID. GILLESPIE, 
~ Morristown, N. J. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
» 33 Wall Street, New York. 
__ CHAS. A. STODDARD, D_D., 
' 156 Fifth Avenue, "New York. 


‘\ WM. E, STIGER, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
DANIEL BARNES, 
: 76 Wall Street. New York. 
A, GIFFORD AGNEW, 
— 22 West 39th Street, New York, 


W. HALL ROPES, - 
76 Wall Street. New York. 
NORMAN FOX, D.D., 
Morristown, N.J. ; 
JOHN E. LEECH, = - 
94 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N..¥e E 
EDWARD B. COE, D.D., LL.D., em: 
42 West 52nd Street, New York. 
ENOS N. TAFT, : 
76 Wall Street, New York. 
JAMES W.. ELWELL, 
47 South Street, New York: ~ 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, — — 
109 Duane Street, New York.  _ 


- CHARLES K, WALLACE, 


203 Produce Exchange, N ew ‘York 


‘A. G. VERMILYE, D.D., 


Englewood, N. x ; 
JEROME E. MORSE, U.S.N., : 

129 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FREDERICK. T.. SHERMAN, © = 


291 State Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. ~ 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE II,’ (of the Constitution:)—The object of this Society shall be. to > ingens 
social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and good in thei 
behalf ; by aiding in the ministrations of the gospel at home and in foreign ports ; by 
moting boarding-houses of good character, and reading-rooms for seamen’s use ; by p: 
viding loan libraries and other reading matter for vessels and life saving stations ; and 
giving temporary aid to shipwrecked and destitute seamen, 

eB 


CuapLAins.—In addition to its chaplaincies in the United: States, the Society has statio ng. 


1 in JAPAN, Cun, S. A., the Maprsra IsnANps, ICELAND, SWEDEN, NoRWAY, DENMARK, GER- 


Many, HouLAND, BELGIuM, Franox. Irany, and Inpia. A list of the chaplains, who will 
always be ready to befriend the sailor, is given on the preceding page. : 


LOAN LIsprArtics.——An important part of the Society’s work, and one greatly blessed 
God to the good of seamen, is that of placing on board ships going to sea, libraries 
posed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining books, put up in cases cont ‘in 
between thirty-five and forty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews. 

_ donor of each library is informed when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted 

_whatever of interest is heard from it ig communicated as far as possible. The whole ni 
ber of new libraries sent out: by the Society up to April 1, 1898, was 10,479. Calculating 12,3 
reshipments, their- 557,685 volumes have been ‘accessible to more than 398,215 men, Hu 
dreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable to. this e 
tality. A large proportion of these libraries have been provided by pues contribu 
from Sabbath-Schools. Twenty dollars furnishes a library. : 


Tux Sartors’ Homr, No. 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the property of this Soci 
and is leased under careful, judicious restrictions. It is unsurpassed in comfort by 
Sailors’ Home in the world; its moral and religious influences cannot be fully estimate 
but many seamen have there been led to Christ. Destitute, shipwrecked seamen are. 
vided for at the Hom. A missionary of the Society resides in the Home, and religious’ 
temperance meetings are held daily. The Lessee receives and cares for the savings of 
sailor guests and a large amount has thus been saved to seamen and their families, rae 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found on the second page of the: ‘cover. of this 
MAGAZINE. 


